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When the writer began his courses in theology, in 1887, the 
study of the Old Testament lay under the sign of Pentateuchal 
Criticism. My teacher, Professor John P. Peters, was the in- 
troducer of this innovation in the Philadelphia Divinity School, 
Professor Steenstra was inculcating it in the Cambridge School; 
otherwise it was ignored, if not outlawed, in the other seminaries 
of our Church, the condition being exemplary for theological in- 
struction at large throughout the country. And I suppose that 
many older men still subsume Old Testament study under the 
criticism of the Pentateuch, as there they cut their teeth on the 
critical problems of the Old Covenant, rarely going farther, for 
the Books of Moses have the strategic advantage of priority in 
Holy Scripture. 

This line of criticism had ancient foundations in European 
scholarship. Of much younger origin was the criticism of the 
Prophets. For British scholarship this was starting in my youth 
with the still classical works of Cheyne, Driver, George Adam 
Smith. This field was far more productive of positive spiritual 
results than the arid analysis of the Pentateuch, for it presented 
the Prophets in their authentic utterances, their personalities, 
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their actual environment. Indeed it produced a real revival of 
Old Testament preaching, and has become one of the greatest 
stimuli to the pulpit’s insistence upon the application of religion 
to life and society. 

Other developments of criticism followed in suit. There is the 
criticism of the Historical Books, that of the Wisdom Literature; 
but these subjects have not provoked a general interest, they do 
not appear to have religious value, and with the exception of 
Job and the Song of Solomon are depreciated as literature. But 
there still remain in the minds of the alumni of Old Testament 
learning those two fields as preéminent, almost sole, the criticism 
of the Pentateuch and that of the Prophets, the former, as we are 
wont to think, the essentially Jewish portion of the Old Bible, the 
latter its Evangelical section, the one nearest to the Gospel. In 
fact the two are generally polarized in thought, and the Old Testa- 
ment presents itself under modern criticism as self-contradictory 
in its contents. The two stand out distinct, somewhat as do 
Homer and the Tragedians in Greek letters. 

But there remains another division of the Old Testament which 
has been comparatively ignored; this is true not only in popular 
religious education, but I fear as well in the theological curricu- 
lum. This is the more strange because that body of literature is 
to Christian use and consciousness the dearest part of the Old 
Covenant, rivalling indeed the Gospels. I refer to the Psalter, the 
one book of the Old Testament which it has been often customary 
to print along with the Gospels even on the part of the very con- 
servative Bible Societies. And we Churchmen should know, 
although it may take an effort to realize the patent fact, that the 
only book of the whole Bible which appears in full in the Prayer 
Book is the Psalter. I may note as a caution to some of our 
ingenuous intelligentsia who are heard to speak at times of throw- 
ing the Old Testament out of doors, @ /a Hitler, that there is more 
Psalter in the Prayer Book than Gospel, and that actually its 
contents by pagination is 30 per cent. Psalter. And those who 
know the bibliography of the American Prayer Book will recall 
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that “The Psalms in Metre”’ were bound up with it without 
question in early editions, at first constituting our sole Hymnal. 
There are several reasons for this retardation in the lack of a 
critical knowledge of the Psalter, or perhaps I had better put it, 
a scholarly appreciation of the book. In the first place its con- 
tents are sub specie eternitatis ; chronological questions and those 
of authorship do not bulk large. Discounting, as all do, the 
titles “Of David,” etc. (fortunately omitted in the Prayer 
Book *), there are no historical references. How many who use 
a Hymnal pause to inquire who wrote the hymns? What interest 
have they in the names of a John of Damascus, an Abelard (much 
better known through his romance), a Victor, a Zinzendorf, a 
Toplady, a Newman? I fear that the bibliographical notes given 
with such pains in our Hymnal are caviar to the generality. For 
the Psalms have become the property of those who use them. 
All intelligent people have a natural urge to learn whether alleged 
history is true, e.g. as to Adam, Moses, Abraham; we are driven 
by the Prophets’ personalities to investigate the times and condi- 
tions to which they spoke, or rather they themselves reveal their 
environment. The Gospels claim to be biographies, and we 
realize that they must be submitted to historical criticism. But 
the Psalms are timeless, on their face and in our appreciation. 
Also for the scientific student there has been a fair impasse 
in concrete bases for critical examination. Skepticism easily 
denied the Davidic authorship—a skepticism which goes back to 
the Greek Fathers; but there remained a period of hundreds of 
years within which to place the hundred and fifty Psalms. There 
are possible historical clues which are eagerly seized upon, but 
with what varying results! The epithalamium which Psalm 
45 is, has been attributed to a long miscellany of royal nuptials, 
all the way from Solomon’s marriage with the Pharaoh’s daughter 
1It is unfortunate that the Prayer Book title is “The Psalms of David.” 
That ascription does not appear in the old codices of the Greek, not in the 
printed Vulgate, not in the two great modern versions, the King James and 
Luther’s. I recommend its omission to the next revisers of the Prayer Book, 


with the further hope that such a body will include definitely Biblical scholars 
in its membership. 
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(so Kirkpatrick in the Cambridge Bible), through Ahab and 
Jezebel, etc., down to the marriage of a Seleucid king, or even 
that of the Hasmonaean Aristobulos I about 100 B.C. It is all 
blind reckoning, a chronological position being assumed by the 
critic, even as Ptolemy placed the earth in the centre of the 
universe, with all other data made to revolve about the hypothesis. 

Also the origin and purpose of the Psalms has been equally con- 
tested. The Psalter may be spoken of as the Hymn Book of the 
Second Temple; but there still remains the question of individual 
dates, for that specification covers the centuries from the sixth 
to the second before Christ. But further this collection ostensi- 
bly for public use throws no light on the origin of the individual 
Psalms, even as we would be in the dark about our Christian 
hymns were it not for modern hymnological scholarship; and 
when we trace these hymns to their fountain-heads, what a variety 
of sources and environment do we discover! The Church, Jewish 
and Christian, has simply taken over the copyright from them all 
and applied them to its own uses, public and private. 

The characteristics of certain groups of the Psalms may be 
fairly well diagnosed. For example, many of the Psalms in the 
later Books of the Psalter * are manifestly choric compositions 
for ecclesiastical use, and we can picture their employment on 
great occasions in the Temple. Indeed the abundant references 
to the music of the Temple not only in the Psalms and their titles 
but at length in the Book of Chronicles may give food for thought 
for those who are competently interested in sacred music. But 
there are others, the majority, which may not be so easily placed. 
Among these are, as most significant, the so-called Ego-Psalms. 
These naturally appear to be individual outpourings of individual 
souls and so to utter, in our commonplace expression, personal 
religion. Then they can only subsequently have entered into the 
Temple Hymnal, perhaps transformed for ecclesiastical use in 
much the same way as that carmen privatissimum of Cardinal 
Newman’s, “ Lead Kindly Light,” has become a congregational 


2 The last revision of the Prayer Book has done a service in indicating the 
fivefold division of Psalter. 
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hymn. But how about this Ego? The dominant school in Old 
Testament religion must deny the personal and private character 
of such Psalms; for according to their orthodoxy ancient religion 
was not personal but a group-expression. Hence most distin- 
guished commentators, for example Baethgen and Duhm, have . 
pressed to the utmost, indeed to the absurd, the argument that 
this Ego is the I of the community, of the Church, as personified. 
As such then these Psalms are to be regarded as hymns of the 
public cult. Of course then it must be admitted that the public 
taste in the cult had a high spiritual tone, and a Temple service 
could not have been much different from a modern hymn-singing 
congregation with “the Psalms in metre.” But what contrary 
views do these Ego-Psalms provoke, and what differing notions 
must arise as to Old Testament religion according as we take 
position towards this problem! 

Again the Psalms as compositions of piety, whether public or 
private, should throw peculiar light upon the history of the 
Hebrew religion. But because of the lack of chronological data 
they have not been used as bases for the study of that develop- 
ment, but rather as illustrations for the prejudged conceptions 
of the history held by the scholars. Now there is current a gen- 
eral vague articulation of that ancient religious history, some- 
what as follows: a primitive, barbarous age;* the development 
of Israel’s religion on Canaan’s soil, with Yahweh not much dif- 
ferent from or better than a Baal, and with the Prophets as soli 
contra mundum, i.e. against this religion as it was; then the 
Deuteronomic reform, which did not become effective until after 
the Exile; and finally under the hard shell of the Priest Code, 
governed by a hierarchy, educated by rabbis, the result a regular 
nomism, which we may call Pharisaism. It is altogether not 
a very lovely picture. Somewhere in this cinematograph must be 


3 There is a growing discontent with this alleged “ primitivism” of the an- 
thropologists on the part of the fresher students of that religion. I would 
recommend for reading on this point a short essay by one of the most original 
and illuminating of European scholars, the Danish Professor J. Pedersen, “ Die 
Auffassung vom Alten Testament,” in Zeitschrift f. alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, 1932, pp. 161-181. 
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squeezed the Psalter, and for this, according to the general as- 
sumption, the later the better, so as to allow the most room for the 
development of the peculiar piety which characterizes that flower 
of the Old Testament religion—which it always remains difficult 
. to correlate with “ primitivism,” “ nomism,” etc. For instance 
one of the most authoritative works on Old Testament theology, 
that by Stade and Bertholet, discusses the Psalms only under the 
Post-exilic heading. But then if the Psalms are earlier, the 
current conception of that religious history must shift its centres, 

Similar, it is alleged, is the case with the theological notions of 
the Psalms. Expressions concerning Yahweh as Creator and 
Emperor of the Universe (Yahweh Sebaoth, Pantokrator) must 
belong rather to the climax of the development, certainly not 
before Amos, or rather Deuteronomy; they do not suit the pro- 
vincialism of the earlier religion. The keen sense of sin must 
also be late, belonging to the more rarefied strata of Jewish 
piety. The Messianic Psalms (e.g. Pss. 2; 45; 110) cannot be 
referred to the age of the Monarchy, with its primitive and 
realistic notions; they are to be assigned to as late an age as 
possible, presumably the Maccabaean, and be regarded as part 
and parcel of the late Apocalyptic development. 

But these solutions have not satisfied, they have resulted in a 
stalemate of contradictory opinions. No two authorities agree. 
Only in one point has agreement been reached in recent years, and 
that is that the very late dating of the Psalms, pressed by Cheyne 
in his latest work on the Psalms and by Duhm,* down into the 
second century, is fatuous, and that we must allow the existence 
of a considerable, if not a large number of Pre-exilic Psalms. 
This is a notable reaction. And with it must go a shifting in 
the view of the proportions of the elements of the Hebrew religion. 

But the most determining factor in this change of opinion has 
not been fresh discovery from within the field with its theory- 
spinnings, but a new light from without, namely from archzology. 
The revolution is working in much the same way as in the present 


4 Duhm’s positions are reflected in the excellent Book of Psalms, by W. F. 
Cobb, London, 1905. 
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criticism of the orthodox Pentateuchal criticism, as represented 
by Wellhausen’s name. (Criticisms of Wellhausen and per 
contra apologies for him are now rife in Germany.) This new 
and stimulating fact gained from archzological discovery is the 
revelation of a vast amount of ancient psalm literature in the 
Akkadian (Semitic-Babylonian) language and in the still older 
language and literature of the Sumerians of Babylonia, from 
whom the Semites learned their religion in large part. Sample 
materials of this Mesopotamian psalm literature, which as genre 
goes back into the beginning of the third millennium at least, may 
be found in Prof. George A. Barton’s most useful work, Ar- 
cheology and the Bible (now in its sixth edition), and the late 
Prof. W. R. Rogers’ Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament. 
Also such a literature has been slowly uncovered in the Egyptian, 
with correspondences not so striking as in the Babylonian, except 
in one brilliant instance, the remarkable similarity of our Psalm 
104 with Aken-aten’s Hymn to the Sun.° As we can no longer 
deny that a practical monotheism was possible in the fourteenth 
century B.C.—Breasted calls Aken-aten “ the first monotheist ”— 
so we may not forthwith dispute the early existence of Hebrew 
Psalms.® Indeed counter to the recent regnant view that there 
is question whether there be any Pre-exilic Psalms, the more 
daring of the new school are asserting that there is no limit 
backwards for this genre of literature. In English so far this 
movement has been rather slightly recognized, and the stimulus 
has come from the Continent. I call attention to a recent volume 
edited by the Anglican scholar Dr. Simpson. The Psalmists, 
1926, with chapters by specialists (G. R. Driver and A. M. Black- 
man) on the Psalms in light of Babylonian and Egyptian Re- 

5 See Breasted, History of Egypt, ch. xviii. 

® Not as yet a matter of general knowledge is the discovery near Latakiye 
on the North Syrian coast at a site called Ras Shamra of a body of mytho- 
logical poems written in an alphabet cuneiform in character, the language 
Hebrew; their date is the fourteenth century. They exhibit striking corre- 
spondences with Biblical phraseology and poetic form. I may refer to my 
article, “ Notes on the Mythological Epic Texts from Ras Shamra,” Journal 


of the American Oriental Society, 1933, pp. 98-123, which lists the essential 
literature on the subject. 
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search. Also I must refer to the admirable but too short com- 
mentary by that most scholarly fellow-Churchman the late Pro- 
fessor Peters, The Psalms as Liturgies, 1922. In this work with 
great originality and independence of foreign scholarship (he was 
working on the same lines when I knew him as my instructor 
back in the 80’s) he presents a fresh way of understanding the 
Psalter. 

There are two European scholars who have contributed the 
most by intensive criticism based on fresh archzological material 
to what may truly be called a revolution in Psalter study. The 
one is Gunkel, who is particularly well known to all in Biblical 
scholarship and whose amazingly rich commentary on the Psalms 
appeared (in German) in 1926; this volume of 640 pages did not 
include the requisite Introduction, which he reserved for a separate 
volume. Of this, in consequence of his untimely death, only the 
first fascicle has appeared and no promise has been given of the 
completion of the second part.’ The other luminary is a Norse 
scholar, who in a series of four monographs, of several hundreds 
of pages in extent, has done most brilliant and original work, 
exceeding Gunkel with his daring and novelties of interpretation.* 

I may but briefly characterize the common results of these 
two scholars. They agree in dating the Psalms as far back into 
the Monarchy as possible. According to them the Royal or Mes- 
sianic Psalms can only be understood as Royal Liturgies, parallels 
to which we possess in abundance from the Babylonian and also 
from the Egyptian. The Psalms, with few exceptions, are to be 
regarded as belonging to the cult, i.e. actually used by the wor- 
shippers at the shrine, whether individually or congregationally. 
The dramatic element in many of them—easily recognizable to 

7 Einleitung in die Psalmen, 1928, pp. 1-176. [As this goes to press, I can 
add that the second fascicle, completing a volume of 464 pages, has now 
appeared. ] 

8 Mowinckel’s work appears in German, Psalmenstudien, but unfortunately 
for those who have not access to a large library, in a Norse learned series, 
Skrifter av Videnskapsselskapet, Hist.-fil Klasse, Kristiania, in vols. 1-5, be- 
tween 1922 and 1923. The attractive Liturgical Study of the Psalter, by C. C. 
Keet (London, 1928), gives some insight into Mowinckel’s theories on the 


Psalms as liturgies. 
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the student when he has gained the key, but a mystery to the 
old-fashioned way of treating the Psalms as monologues—for 
instance Psalm g1 with its change in persons, which represent 
Deity, priest, and devotee—is due to their character as rites of a 
liturgy, a sacramental act of union and “ peace” with God. The 
patent choric hymns equally are dramatic performances, acted 
for and with the congregation. And as the most ingenious theory 
of all, the Ego-Psalms, are the carmina, the spoken words in the 
private liturgies, in which the individual presents himself in the 
sanctuary to make his offerings, not all of them obligatory—e.g. 
the “ free-will offerings,” the “ thank-offerings ’—to present his 
vows, above all to ward off threatened evils and to be shriven of 
his sins, the “sins known and unknown” as the Babylonian 
rituals term them: compare the “secret sins’’ of Ps. 19: 12. 
And a large part of the ritual would have for its object the 
exorcism of the baleful powers of magic and witchcraft, with the 
fear of which the ancient world was full, and only the light of 
true religion could ban the terrors of superstition. It is to this 
last category of ritual that Mowinckel devotes his first and most 
original study.° Lest we despise these “inferior concepts ’’ we 
may remember that also in the early Church there was the honored 
office of Exorcists. 

Now if the Psalms belong largely to the age of the Monarchy, 
and if they are the expression of the cult in the Jerusalem Temple 
or other sanctuaries—for it is now largely recognized that some 
of the Psalms come from North Israelite shrines—our notion of 
the Pre-exilic religion must be vastly affected. I say religion with 
intention, not theology. The latter is the property of a few 
elevated souls, like Aken-aten with his monotheism, or the Hebrew 
Prophets who seem to be separated from the people by a great 
gulf. But by religion I mean the practice of piety by the people, 
in congregation or privatim. Hitherto we have been wont to 
summarize the Old Testament religion under two categories: the 
Law, properly the domain of the Priest and the Professor; and 


®The Hebrew word ’awen, translated in A.V. with “vanity” and similar 
words, means according to Mowinckel black magic. 
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Prophecy, the pole of the other, with the gift of the Divine Spirit 
to a very few elect souls. But Mowinckel establishes the point, 
which approves itself to the student as soon as it is stated, that 
there is little either of Law or Prophecy in the Psalms. The 
former is represented, for example, by Ps. 119; yet the confes- 
sionals of Pss. 15, 24, 51 are far more representative of the 
spirit of the Psalter. Psalm 50 stands out rather alone as repre- 
senting the Prophetic spirit. The cases in either category are 
exceptional. Our Psalms are in general the utterances of and 
for the religious community in its corporate and private life. We 
accordingly obtain a new angle from which to get the bearings of 
the Hebrew religion in its praxis—about which historians of 
religion seem rather ignorant. That religion comprised not only 
the hard legalism of judge, lawyer, scribe, themselves all neces- 
sary to society, and the poetic exuberant idealism of the Prophets, 
who spoke then, as is the fate of all prophets, over the heads of 
the people, and who in particular after true Semitic fashion, as 
Colonel Lawrence has said of his Arabs, could see things only in 
contrasting shades of white and black—it comprised not these 
alone, classes so remote from the commonalty, but also the actual 
religion of the people according to the praxis, the ritual of the 
Church. An English critic has recently said that he finds, with 
few exceptions, no great poetry in the Psalter; and in truth it 
does not compare as literature with the poetry of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
or Second Isaiah. But just so, the hymns of the Christian 
Church have not, again with few exceptions, been written by the 
great poets of Christendom; it is the quiet saints, mostly clerics 
and monks engaged in the practice of religion, the Charles Wesleys 
(note, not the John Wesleys) and John Kebles, not the great theo- 
logians who have written our hymns. We may remark the lofty 
ethical character of some of the Hebrew Psalms, for example the 
Saint’s Mirror, Ps. 15; and yet the Babylonian psalmody is full 
not only of the highest attributes to the deities but also of the 
most delicate sensitiveness towards the calendar of sins. Indeed 
Psalm 15 is quite provincial in its scope as compared with one of 
the Babylonian confessionals. These have introduced us to an 
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aspect of the Pagan Babylonian religion which we should never 
have guessed from external indications, and which we are only 
slowly digesting for the interpretation and appreciation of the 
Hebrew religion. 

In matter of fact, the hitherto neglected Psalter discloses to 
us, if we would interpret it with historical sympathy, a religious 
tertium quid, which the historians of religion, who too much see 
things only in white and black, like the Arab, are wont to ignore.”° 
And this is the actual life of the community, the expression of 
its members in a ritual which lifts them up and to which with all 
weakness they aspire. It is a hidden element, and “history of 
religion ”’ easily overlooks this humble mass. As a comparison 
I may point to the eighteenth century in British religious history, 
the very nadir in British Christianity we are wont to think. Yet 
it was that century which produced some of our most beloved 
Evangelical hymns. Protestant historians satirize the Medizval 
Church for its hierarchy, its monasticism, its ritual superstitions ; 
but its great hymns grew up about the priest at the altar and the 
offices of the Church, particularly in the monasteries, which we 
are wont to condemn. Hymns of such ages do not come from 
the hierarchs on the one hand, nor from the Reformers on the 
other—Luther is an exception, but from those whom the Bible 
calls “ the quiet in the land.” 

We moderns with our concepts of divorcement of religion and 
ethics, of the distinction of religion and cult, need, I believe, to 
recreate to our imaginations the cult of the old Israelite sanctu- 
aries, and this we may do with the help of the Babylonian psalm 
liturgies, which may be applied pari passu to the temples at 
Jerusalem, Shiloh (compare the story of Hannah), Bethel 
(Jacob’s dream), and where-not. We are accustomed to think 
of those places as theatres of mass spectacles, with the gore of 
victims as the redolent atmosphere, with the hierarchy as sole 
actors, the people as dumb spectators. In matter of fact a very 
large part of the cult and the most active and absorbing part of 


10T have come to somewhat similar results in a paper entitled “ Ascetic Strains 
in Early Judaism,” Journ. Bibl. Lit., 1932, pp. 183-213. 
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the cult was what we call the “ private offices.” If we open the 
Jewish Book of Ceremonies, Leviticus, we remark—or upon the 
suggestion discover—that the first seven chapters deal with private 
liturgies: burnt-offerings, meal-offerings, peace-offerings, sin- 
offerings, guilt-offerings; and these are all introduced with the 
word, “if a man bring an offering.” That is, these are all 
individual rites, in which the layman approaches God with his 
vows, with his thanks, or for his sins. And this was the field 
where the sense of individual religion was developed. Here, if 
we may follow Babylonian analogies, there arose a rite of words, 
which assumed stated forms, naturally metrical, which grew into 
carmina (charms), psalms, hymns. As I have come to see, it is 
to such individual offices of religion as these that we owe the large 
lot of penitential and confessional Psalms. Men came to the 
sanctuary to make “their peace with God,” the acme of their 
religion, to be shriven of their sins, or just “to pray,” as our 
Lord did in the Temple. This all is one side of the Israelite 
religion which we are addicted to ignore. But that was the 
hearth of what we call personal religion and there the birthplace 
of our Psalms of individual piety, the prototypes of the Christian 
hymns which have paraphrased them. 

There were all kinds of people who went to the ancient sanc- 
tuary, even as all kinds of people with every kind of motive go 
to church to-day. Some then went, as do some to-day, because 
they loved the sanctuary; perhaps they found there holy priests, 
even as perhaps to-day we may find holy clergy; they came to 
obtain peace, not our modern “ inner peace,” but peace with a 
living God. Rites and ceremonies had their effect then even 
more than to-day. Large part of that impression was produced 
by the rhythmical solemn words, by the imposing music. At the 
hands of poet-priests these became psalms for practical use in the 
handling of the cases. Contrary to the prevailing view that the 
Psalms are first of all private chamber effusions, which later were 
introduced into the Temple, it rather appears, as Mowinckel 
argues, that the sanctuary Psalm came first, and that if there be 
private compositions, these are modelled after those of the sane: 
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tuary. The typical personal Psalm is the Twenty-third, but its 
aspiration is to ‘dwell in the House of the Lord.” If Ps. 51 is 
anti-sacrificial, as most think (but Mowinckel doubts this), it is 
based, as the reference to “ sprinkling with hyssop ” shows, upon 
formal modes of the cult. 

I have spoken more particularly of these personal Ego-Psalms. 
As Mowinckel argues from the fact that they are predominantly 
found in the oldest books of the Psalter, they must belong to the 
oldest treasures of sacred poesy, while the choric compositions 
found almost entirely in the latest collections are correspondingly 
of younger origin. But these have their interest, as part of great 
dramatic liturgies, in which the presence and activities of the 
Deity were represented by symbol and action as also by word of 
dramatic interpreters—theurgic dramas in effect, not simply sacri- 
fices, but potent sacraments, wherein the Deity’s presence was felt. 
Here there was not only the enthusiastic contagion of ancient 
sacrificial rites performed by professional officiants, but also, as 
Gunkel and Mowinckel hold, at times the presence of a class of 
prophet-priests, who in a way were the successors of the ancient 
seers, and like them connected with the sanctuary. Such an 
oracle appears in the Royal Psalm, no. 21, the latter half of which 
is devoted to the oracular response to the prayer for the king. 
The most significant case is at Ps. 81:5, in the otherwise unin- 
telligible phrase, ‘‘ the speech of one I know not I hear,” which 
expresses the mysterious inspiration felt by the prophet-priest. 
Indeed such more or less professional oracles may mean the be- 
ginnings of preaching in the congregation. 

I may not dwell longer on these technical details. But there is 
a practical result from this prospect into the ancient history of the 
Psalms—the increase of our interest in and love for those hymns, 
in picturing them to ourselves as really throbbing dramatic litur- 
gies of the past with the souls of the ancient still speaking in them, 
and so amazingly often in words of truest religion. We are 
subjected in our modern services to reading the Psalms me- 
chanically and monotonously ; or to hearing them sung in equally 
monotonous chants, Anglican or Gregorian. I fear I speak as 
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a Barbarian. But I would we might lift the Psalms out of this 
dull uniformity and give them their proper settings as dramatic 
cantatas, as symphonies, in which the parts and the persone are 
already assigned and we need only to mark the loquiturs. Our 
Church musicians are wofully ignorant of all this. They depend 
upon tradition, but why should they not recover the original 
tradition? To correct all this banality the best we can do at 
present as teachers and preachers is to revise the popular impres- 
sion of saying or chanting the Psalms as a work of merit by 
instructing our people as to what the Psalms really are, in a word 
preaching the Psalms. 

Finally I would define in a word the place of the Psalter in our 
Bible. Its History speaks of God in the third person. Its Law 
and Prophecy give us the word of God in the second person, 
“ Thou shalt, thou shalt not.” But in the Psalter man speaks to 
God in the first person: “I fear thee, I love thee, O my God.” 
This explains the Psalter; on the one hand its commonplaces, its 
defects, its often puerilities of vexation and malice and conceit; 
but on the other hand its reachings after God, its findings of Him 
and the peace in Him. And it is for this reason that we love it; 
it is our book of religion, not so much God’s as ours, which speaks 
our language—not the hard facts of Law, not the peaks of the 
Prophets, but our own urge towards God. 


WHY DID PAUL GO TO DAMASCUS? 
By F. A. Scuitirnc, Walla Walla College 


Obviously, whatever answer is given to the question as to 
why Paul went to Damascus must be purely conjectural, though 
it may enjoy a large degree of probability. Of course, to raise 
this question with the aim of penetrating beyond the matter-of- 
fact reason presented by the narrative seems on first thought to 
be futile. Apart from the stated purpose of persecuting the 
Christians in Damascus we have no direct evidence on which to 
base our investigation. Circumstantial reasoning is the only 
resort, and should our specific question remain unanswered, it 
may be that other questions will arise and certain by-products 
accrue which will be of historical value. Rarely is a reasonable 
question raised in the study of history without some benefit being 
reaped either in positive information or in the fructifying of 
the historical imagination, which eventually in turn enhances the 
understanding of history. 

Our question is justified and relevant. According to the ac- 
count of the dispersion of the Christians from Jerusalem they 
scattered throughout Palestine (Acts 11:19) and Paul would 
have found ample opportunity to keep busy at his ignoble task 
in the cities of the inland as well as coastal regions of Judea, 
Samaria and Galilee without travelling a distance of about 140 
miles to a city which could have harbored as yet only a small 
company, at best, ‘of the despised heretics. Furthermore, in 
staying in these regions he could count on the political authori- 
ties not to interfere with him, the envoy of the Sanhedrin; while 
in Damascus he could not, under ordinary circumstances, be 
confident of that. The Sanhedrin, it is true, was granted the 
right of jurisdiction in religious matters over all Jews in the 
Empire; nevertheless, in non-Jewish cities there were too many 
uncertain elements which could interfere to frustrate especially 
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a mission like that of Saul. Indeed, even Jewish cities of rival 
Jewish rulers were none too calculable in behaviour. The Hero- 
dian period amply illustrates this. Note, for instance, the ex- 
perience of Jesus who enjoyed a fair degree of safety from the 
agents of the Sanhedrin in Perea and Galilee, but in Jerusalem 
knew himself at their mercy. So, in Paul’s case, the farther he 
ventured from Jerusalem the greater became the degree of un- 
certainty as to the success of his expedition. Finally, Damascus 
was not only preponderantly Gentile, but was also situated in a 
region turbulent with border warfare. 

From Acts 8: 3; 9: 1, and 26: 11, it appears that Paul confined 
his persecution at home to Jerusalem and went directly from 
there to Damascus to continue his work.’ According to 22: 5, 
the Christians in Damascus were fugitives who had sought asy- 
lum there. But they could not have been there very long, nor 
is it conceivable that a larger body went there; and obvious it is 
that no prominent member of the church fled thither—except, 
possibly, Ananias whom the converted Paul roundly praises as 
“a devout man in the Law, who had a good reputation among 
all the Jewish inhabitants.” * At any rate, Paul did not pursue 
this flock of fugitives because of any one or several individuals 
among them. 

Why, therefore, did Paul single out Damascus for the scene of 

1 The phrase, “ foreign towns,” 26:11, is manifestly a hyperbole, and covers 
Damascus alone. 

2 This reputation he must have gained very quickly. And if this is taken 
literally, it indicates that the disciples made no unorthodox impression on the 
Jews of Damascus. It was left to the converted Paul to draw the distinct 
cleavage between the Damascene Jews and the Christians—or perhaps more 
accurately, between himself, i.e. his Christianity and the Jews, for there is no 
indication that the Jews set upon any other disciples. Did not the Damascene 
Christians embrace Pauline Christianity? Were his “three years” in Da- 
mascus and vicinity futile as far as educating the Damascene church was 
concerned? Was that possibly the reason why Damascus immediately dropped 
out of view in the history of the early church? Many questions might be 
asked in this connection with provoking force, for instance, why Ramsay does 
not consider Damascus as “a city of St. Paul”? Did the city and the man 
repel each other’s influence? (The translation of New Testament passages 
is Moffatt’s.) 
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his anti-Christian activity immediately after his work in Jeru- 
salem? 

The answer must be sought in two places: in Paul himself and 
in the city itself. 

What possible state of mind or train of thought could have 
led Paul to direct his campaign against Damascus? Paul’s later 
apostolic activity revealed a mind which moved along broad 
cosmopolitan, yes, universal lines. He was a citizen of a world 
empire and as such grasped a world-wide ideal of religion. That 
this same breadth was his as a Jew is entirely probable, for 
though a Jew he was yet a Roman citizen, and with other Hel- 
lenistic Jews he may well have “ cherished the hope that their 
religion might become world-wide.” * The preaching of Stephen 
and the accusation brought against them (Acts 6: 13, 14) “ leaves 
the impression,” to employ Foakes-Jackson’s words again, “ that 
the Greek speaking Jews had embraced the belief in Jesus, not 
as the original disciples had done as the perfection of obedience 
to the revealed law, but as containing a message with world-wide 
possibilities!’ Very likely, at least, it so impressed the alert 
minded Paul and quickly made him sense the new belief in Jesus 
as a potential rival to Pharisaic Judaism for the religious su- 
premacy of the world. Realizing this, Foakes-Jackson thinks that 
Paul himself probably inspired the attack on Stephen out of fear 
that the Gospel might become popular among the Gentiles, just as 
later on he himself was persecuted because his preaching had an 
especial attraction for them. This gives us, then, a ray of light 
on the probable reason why Paul undertook his mission to the 
largely heathen city of Damascus: to block the expansion of the 
new religion among’ the Gentiles at the strategic point. 

Now we must ask, why should Paul have considered Damas- 
cus the strategic place for his attack, or in other words, why 
should we have felt that the Christians would consider Damascus 
the pivotal point for their expansion? In answering this question 
I have adopted the discussion and conclusions of Herbert Preisker, 
of Breslau, which were published under the heading of “ Jeru- 


8 Foakes-Jackson’s The Life of St. Paul, p. 80. 
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salem und Damaskus ein Beitrag zum Verstandnis des Urchrist- 
entums” in the Theologische Blatter, March 1929. Damascus 
is so hoary with age that it has been called “ the oldest city in 
the world.’”’ It appears already in the lists of the conquered 
cities of Thutmosis III.* Some time before the 12th century 
B. C. the Arameans penetrated the land and made Damascus their 
capital. From then on it looms large in the history of the Near 
East, and in the history of the ancient Hebrew nations it is the 
one persistent, traditional political enemy. With the rise of the 
Assyrian empire its power becomes curtailed and when it en- 
deavors to force Judah into a triple-alliance with itself and Israel 
against Assyria, Tiglath Pileser III heeds the appeal of Ahas 
and conquers the city, 732. For a long time thereafter Damascus 
has lost its political autonomy, but the memory of it among the 
Hebrews is always kept vivid by the annals of their sacred history. 

However, its favorable geographic position assures it a place 
of prominence in commercial and economic matters. Changing 
its successive overlords it becomes the capital of a Roman province 
in the year 64 B.C. Now it stands out in the very forefront 
of opposition against Jerusalem in the cause of Hellenistic culture. 
Among other cities Herod bestows upon it his special royal favor 
and builds for it a gymnasium, a theater and other fine structures 
which give it a decided distinction. That could not have been 
merely accidental. “‘ Herod, the enthusiastic friend and patron 
of an universal Hellenistic culture, must certainly have seen in 
Damascus a center of that movement, otherwise he would not 
have favored so exceptionally this city which did not belong to 
his kingdom.” Thus, in Damascus that flourishes which the 
dominant party in Jerusalem, the Pharisees, strive to banish 
from the land. To the Pharisee no city could have appeared 
in stronger contrast, in this respect, to his own holy city than 
Damascus. So then, Damascus stood first politically, then cul- 
turally in a positively radical, inimical contrast to Jerusalem. 
That this was consciously felt by the Jews appears in an important 
historical fact of recent discovery. 


4K. Sethe, Urkunden des dgyptischen Altertums, IV, 781, 13. 
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In 1910, S. Schechter of Cambridge University published two 
manuscript fragments which he had just found in the Cairo 
Genizah. These documents he found to represent the constitu- 
tion and the teaching of the Zadokite Sect. This sect had split 
off from the Jewish church about 175 B.C., and thenceforth 
maintained an independent and antagonistic position, pursuing, 
however, the mission of reforming Judaism and “ bringing Israel 
back into the ways of God.”” The founder was called the “ Only 
One,” and ‘“ Only Teacher,” “the Lawgiver who interprets the 
Law,” and was identified with the Messiah. After his death he 
was confidently expected to appear a second.time in “ the end of 
the days.” In opposition to the Jewish conception of the Messiah’s 
descent from David, these people traced their Messiah back to 
Aaron, but through Zadok and his descendants. After their 
separation they established a New Covenant, maintained a sanc- 
tuary in their capital city and spread out in settlements with 
houses of worship in other localities. The sect was fanatical in 
its observance of dietary, social and Sabbath laws, and distin- 
guished itself from the national church in that it possessed sacred 
books in addition to the O. T. canon, had a calendar of its own, 
certain laws of its own, and, as we have seen, they differed on 
the ancestry of the Messiah. 

For our purpose two facts of this sect’s history are of great 
importance. Their polemics were focused—and that very inten- 
sively—upon the Pharisees. Them they accused of violating 
the Covenant, persecuting the righteous, committing fraud in the 
sanctuary, oppressing the poor, widows, and orphans. The other 
important fact is that when they migrated out of Jerusalem 
they went to Damascus and made that their holy city. Now, 
why did the Church of the New Covenant (i.e. the Zadokites) 
select Damascus for themselves—the city of Hellenistic char- 
acter? Damascus contained a large Jewish population and this, 
under the influence of the city’s culture, undoubtedly exercised 
a certain independence over against Jerusalem. Preisker very 
convincingly argues thus: “‘ When the Church of the New Cov- 
enant selected Damascus, it must have attached certain definite 
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expectations to this choice, i.e. it must have believed that it would 
find right in Damascus a favorable soil for its opposition against 
Jerusalem. And even if we do not want to draw this conclusion, 
the fact remains that a strong opposition element against Jeru- 
salem went with the Church of the New Covenant to Damascus. 
So we find at least a part of the Jewry of Damascus in antithesis 
to Jerusalem. That this opposition was keenly sensed appears 
from the fact that those who were ready to make their peace with 
Jerusalem were ostracized and anathematized.”’ 

It appears, then, that the opposing position occupied by Damas- 
cus Over against Jerusalem was consciously felt by the Jews of 
Jerusalem, so much so in fact, that the leaders of the new oppo- 
sition movement could not think of a more fitting place for settle- 
ment than Damascus. So now, Damascus, the arch-enemy in 
politics and culture, becomes the resort of heretics. It may be 
doubted that the Jewish Christian fugitives in Damascus sought 
the city because of this situation, for they did not as yet feel 
themselves fully separated from the mother church. But Paul 
would certainly interpret it as a definite strategic move on their 
part. To him, the Pharisee, Damascus was the hot bed of 
despised Hellenism and the seat of a most hateful sect. Apart 
from this party attitude his long residence in Jerusalem must 
have thoroughly imbued him with the tradition of Damascus’ 
antithetical position toward Jerusalem. Furthermore, there were 
certain similarities between the Christians and the Zadokites of 
Damascus: “ their social radicalism, their sharp emphasis on the 
fraternal ideal and brotherly love, the tense, passionate fervor 
with which they expected the coming of the Messiah ”’ ( Preisker’s 
summary ), their anti-Pharisaical attitude (if we believe that the 
Gospel tradition of Jesus’ denunciations already circulated among 
the believers), their condemnation of the fathers (see Stephen’s 
words, Acts 7: 51), etc., which may well have led Paul to fear 
that the Christians would find fertile soil among the schismatics, 
as well as the Gentiles (see above) of Damascus, and would 
certainly intensify the already existing spirit of opposition against 
Jerusalem. Obviously, then, Damascus appeared to him as the 
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strategic point for his attack upon the new and, potentially at 
least, ambitious movement. 

Our question has found a very reasonable answer. But more 
than that has been gained. We have caught another ‘glimpse 
of the dynamic personality of Paul the persecutor and later the 
Apostle. Fiery, self-confident, bold, he undertakes to lead an 
attack upon the enemy—no longer in the home city where he 
could work with immunity and undoubtedly much help, encour- 
agement and praise—but in a city than which none could have 
presented a more difficult field of operation for him. Preisker 
has aptly characterized the young general as follows: “ Paul, who 
certainly at that time already as also later as Apostle, in his 
Syrian temperament and in the strength of his will believed him- 
self capable of the most difficult task, which no one else ventures 
to take up, and purposed also in this case to wage his persecution 
right there where he could punish the old and the new guilt of 
the asylum of heretics.”’ 
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A CHRISTIAN MIDRASH ON THE PENTATEUCH? 
By Puiie Carrincton, University of Bishop’s College 


The Corinthian letters are remarkable for a mystical interpre- 
tation of the Pentateuch: remarkable because it presupposes 
pentateuchal study on the part of a predominantly Gentile ecclesia. 
In fact this ecclesia (‘the ecclesia of God in Corinth,’ . . .) is 
itself a mystical counterpart of “ the whole assembly of Israel” 
of Mosaic times, the “church in the wilderness ” of Stephen’s 
speech (Acts 7:38). The first main section (I Cor. 1-4) deals 
with party strife (épides), and in its central passage depends on 
the story of the building of ‘the tabernacle. The second section 
(5-7) deals with zopveia, and contains references to the passover 
ritual. (6: 1-8 may be conveniently eliminated to restore the 
continuity of this section.) The third (8-11:1) deals with 
idolatry and contains the famous summary of Israel’s sins in the 
desert ; chapter 9 would appear to be an intrusion into this section, 
and was perhaps written later; it contains two references to the 
Pentateuch. A short passage (11: 2-16) then follows, on women 
preaching and praying, which contains one reference to Genesis. 
Ch. 11: 17-34 deals with the Eucharist ; the institution narrative 
has, of course, echoes of the Pentateuch, aiua, avaprnors; 
and the sickness and death which result from unworthy reception 
are to be compared with the plagues that fell on Israel in the 
wilderness as a result of unworthy partaking of heavenly food. 
A long section then deals with spiritual gifts (12-14) in which 
few echoes of the Pentateuch can be found; and the epistle 
closes with the discourse on the resurrection (chapter 15: an 
independent treatise?) and the directions and salutations of 16. 
II Corinthians contains the well-known passage about the veil 
over Moses’ face in chapter 3. 

A great deal of Exodus and Numbers is covered in this way, 
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and it becomes plain that Paul’s mind at the period was much 
occupied with these books. It would seem probable also that 
the Corinthian Church was equally concerned with them, and 
accepted this mystical interpretation of them. It was a knowledge 
and a type of exegesis to which he could confidently appeal; the 
yaors and the cogia perhaps to which he often refers. Was there 
an actual document incorporating Christian interpretations of the 
Mosaic Law? or were these ideas merely in the air? A methodi- 
cal literary treatment would seem more probable. 

He three times refers to the mode of exegesis in I Cor. (4:6 
ratra . . . els Kai Q: 10 
ravrws Neyer; and 10: 6 rabra rior judy . . . radra 
rumuxas ovveBawov éxeivos.) The first case is interesting because 
it follows no overt quotation; but a few verses earlier we find 
the passage about the building of a sanctuary. This sanctuary 
(vaos) though translated ‘temple,’ is actually the tabernacle. 
The cogds apxtréxrwy to whom Paul compares himself is Bezaleel 
the son of Uri, and the references to ‘ gold, silver, precious stones, 
etc.’ go back to the free-will offerings of the people in the desert. 
“Let a man think of us,” he says, (4:1) as brnpéras Xpicrod 
oixovduous uvornpiwv a phrase reminiscent of Nu. 12:7 6 
pou év b\w oixw pou éorw. ordpa Kara oroua 
év elder ob aiveyparwv (LXX).* 

A further point of contact here is that Bezaleel is said to be 
filled with “the Spirit of God in wisdom and understanding ” 
(Ex. 35:31). The connection of the Spirit with wisdom is one 
of the main subjects dealt with in I Cor., and Paul naturally uses 
not only the story of Bezaleel in Exodus, but also Numbers 11 
to 14 which contain, among other things, the story of Eldad and 
Medad, and deal with the question of prophecy. ‘“‘ Would God 
that all the Lord’s people were prophets!” says Moses (Nu. 
12:29). “ You may all prophesy one by one,” says Paul (I Cor. 
14:31). 

1If this is a case of quotation from the suggested Midrash, it would follow 
that it was not made from the LXX. The same is more definitely proved from 


the “rock that followed them” (I Cor. 10:3) which is found in the Targum 
of Onkelos. On the other hand, Paul himself uses the LXX. 
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In reading these chapters (Nu. 11-14) other contacts become 
plain. The f#dos and épides of the ecclesia at Corinth are like 
those of the ecclesia in the wilderness. ‘ The anger of the Lord 
was kindled greatly” (Nu. 11:10); 4 rapafndoduev Kiproy 
(I Cor. 10:22). In Numbers, unworthy reception of heavenly 
food is followed with plague and death; “ for this reason,” says 
Paul, “ many among you are sick, and some sleep” (I Cor. 
II: 30). 

Paul does not hesitate to compare himself with Moses. “ Thou 
layest the burden of all this people upon me,” Moses complains to 
Jehovah: “ Have I conceived all this people? Have I brought 
them forth, that thou shouldest say, Carry them in thy bosom 
as a nursing-father carrieth the sucking child . . . they weep 
unto me saying, Give us flesh that we may eat” (Nu. 12: 11-13). 
This is the source of many of Paul’s favorite thoughts: “ We 
were gentle in the midst of you as when a nurse cherisheth her 
children . . . asa father his children” (I Thess. 2:7 . . . 11). 
“* My child whom I have begotten in my bonds ” (Philemon 10). 
And in Corinthians: “I write to you as beloved children; for if 
you have ten thousand teachers, you have not many fathers” 
(1. 4: 14); “ I gave you milk not meat” (I. 3: 2); “ The burden 
that comes upon me daily, the care of all the churches” (II. 
11:28). 

The full comparison is found in II Cor. 3. The prophet has 
dreams and visions (Nu. 12:6; II Cor. 12:1) but Moses saw 
the glory of the Lord face to face. So it is with the apostolic 
ministry; but through it we all “ with unveiled face reflect as in 
a mirror the glory of the Lord” (II Cor. 3: 18). 

There are many hints and echoes in addition to these obvious 
parallels. For instance, the Jews “ demanded signs ” (I. 1: 22) 
from Moses also; Moses did not come to them with “ excess of 
word and wisdom ”’ (I. 2: 1) ; Moses carried a rod (I. 4:21). 

Is Paul’s vow to become “ anathema from the Messiah for the 
sake of my brethren,” i.e. unbelieving Israel (Ro. 9:3), sug- 
gested by the heroic “atonement” prayer of Moses, “ Blot me, 
I pray thee, out of thy book” (Ex. 32: 32). 
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At a later date the Christian-mystical interpretation of the 
Pentateuch was carried further, by the author of Hebrews for 
instance, and in I Clement; but much material already existed in 
the 50’s of the first century. Hermas in an early vision refers 
to “The Book of Eldad and Modad”; is this the primitive 
Christian midrash on Exodus—Numbers? 
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BISHOP BARNES’ GIFFORD LECTURES 


By FrepertcK C. Grant, Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


Scientific Theory and Religion. By Ernest William Barnes. New York: 
The Macmillan Company: 1933, pp. xxi + 685. $4.00. 


Bishop Barnes’ Gifford Lectures delivered at Aberdeen in 
1927-29 bear the subtitle, ‘The World Described by Science 
and Its Spiritual Interpretation.’ The book is a magnificent 
survey of the whole realm of modern science, beginning with 
Matter, Space, Riemann’s General Theory of Space, Space-Time: 
the Special Theory of Relativity, and General Relativity— 
chapters which are very mathematical and far beyond the grasp 
of the average reader (including this reviewer). Bishop Barnes 
is one of the world’s great mathematicians, and the theories of 
mathematical physics are as child’s play to him. He concludes 
at the end of these mathematical chapters that the finite physical 
universe as a whole represents creative activity. ‘The reality 
underlying space-time, and giving to it its metrical structure,’ 
may be ‘ matter or energy’; quite possibly, however, ‘ what we 
call the material content of space is but the manifestation of the 
warping of space-time. . . . The presence of what we call matter 
is revealed by the metrical structure of space-time, and we have 
no reason to think of matter as more than a symptom of singu- 
larities or acute warpings in space-time.’ 

When a wave moves over the sea the form travels on, but the particles of 
water of which it consists are always changing. In the wave as such there is 
no substance. So also when a particle of matter travels through space we 
probably have the motion of pure form. In space-time the particle is a line of 
singularity of metrical structure: and such structure is apparently the origin 
of what we term matter and of what erroneously we imagine to be composed 
of substance (p. 191). 

Following these opening chapters are a series which deal with 
The Electrical Theory of Matter, Heat and Light, The Quantum 
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Theory and X-rays, The Solar System, The Galactic Universe 
and the Great Nebulae. Here again the conclusion is reached 
after a very thorough survey of modern astronomical physics 
that—-whatever we are to make of Jeans’ theory that matter is 
somewhere being sluiced into the universe from some other 
extraneous spatial dimension—it is quite evident that ‘“‘ some 
activity outside and beyond the cosmos we seem forced to pos- 
tulate,”’ not only in order to account for the origin of the universe 
but also for its continuance (p. 398). 

The succeeding chapters deal with the evolution of life: The 
Origin of Life and the Geological Record, The Evolution of 
Plants and Sex, The Evolution of Animals and Mendelism, The 
Machinery of Evolution, and Man’s Origin and Past—including 
primitive religion. Here again the conclusion is theistic. 


Now, all our observation leads us to the belief that the Universe (including 
the realm of organisms) is a unity. Moreover, there is within terrestrial evo- 
lution such progressive development as would appear to indicate that the unity 
was planned for a definite end. The Source of the unity cannot conceivably be 
inferior to the products of its activity. If we apply the term God to this 
Source, we must ascribe to Him at the very least personality such as we observe 
in man. If this line of argument be accepted, the unity of the Universe and, 
in particular, of the realm of animate nature upon earth will be the consequence 
of God’s creative activity; and such activity will be primarily manifested as 
regards terrestrial life in the genetic variations which are the raw material of 
evolution (pp. 518-19). 


The notion that God exists only within the process is a belief 
held by some of our contemporary philosophers but it is a belief 
not supported by any biological evidence that we can get. “‘ The 
fancy that God is in the making as the evolutionary process con- 
tinues seems to me’ essentially pre-Copernican or, at any rate, 
pre-Brunonian (p. 520). 

The final chapters deal with constructive problems: Scientific 
Theory and the “ Real” World, God and Our Belief in His 
Existence, Religious Experience, and Immortality. In the first 
of these final chapters the Bishop defends his philosophy of 
realism, though “ what matter is ‘in itself’ is a puzzle: it may 
be psychical or merely a manifestation of psychical activity ” 
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(p. 564). The moderate realism presupposed in this volume as- 
sumes the existence of a Universal Mind in whom and for whom 
all that is exists (p. 565). “It is, then, natural to think of God 
not only as having intelligence and will but also as having created 
us for his own ends—ends which are the reason for the existence 
of the world.” 

The following chapter deals with the grounds of belief in God’s 
existence. God is not only transcendent as well as immanent but 
he transcends the differences implied by these words, and the 
whole realm of Nature derives its existence from him. “ How- 
ever grave be the difficulties raised by the problem of evil, we must 
affirm that the whole of creation is a revelation of God,” who is 
the ultimate reality behind all things (p. 589). The author ex- 
amines the traditional arguments for the existence of God. He 
recognizes their defects—though he expresses the hope that the 
cosmological and the teleological may still be trusted, i.e. as Dean 
Inge holds, they may still be restated so as to have great value. 
The most satisfactory argument for Bishop Barnes as for the 
philosopher Kant is the moral, and this appears not only in the 
sections devoted to it (Sections 455-462) but more or less 
throughout the volume. 


What does faith in God imply? Most people would probably answer that 
such faith means belief in the existence of some Being who created the world. 
But such a faith cannot possible satisfy us. Our faith must be faith in One 
Whose primary attributes are Goodness, Beauty and Truth. It must be asso- 
ciated with belief in an eternal spiritual world, the perfect archetype of that 
Kingdom of God upon earth which in our highest moments we desire to set up 


(p. 599). 


He meets the objection that morality is either purely subjective 
or an artificial and unreasoned device for maintaining social 
control, by maintaining that “ man in his development has merely 
discovered morality. Thus he has not created ethical principles 
though he has increasingly taken them to be criteria by which 
conduct is regulated.” As James Ward said, “ Validity implies 
reality and is otherwise meaningless.” Or as Dean Rashdall 
put it, “ Our moral ideal can only claim objective validity in so 
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far as it can rationally be regarded as the revelation of a moral 
ideal eternally existing in the mind of God ”—a sound position 
quite characteristic of a whole group of modern English philos- 
ophers. 

Lecture xix deals with religious experience and quite rightly 
demands a broader basis than is sometimes allowed, as by those 
who associate it with conversion and fundamentalism. Im- 
portant as conversion is, normal religious experience goes much 
farther. Some readers will no doubt take objection to this 
chapter since it is extremely critical of the revival of “ pagan 
sacramentalism.” However, even the most “ advanced Catho- 
lics ” ought to be equally on their guard against the degeneration 
in religious thought and feeling which the Bishop attacks—ought 
to be even more on their guard perhaps, since for many Prot- 
estants their whole position seems identical with superstition. 
However, most readers will certainly agree with the closing sec- 
tion of the chapter where the author says that “it is the duty of 
religious teachers to set religious experience so free from er- 
roneous suggestion that from such experience goodness comes in 
natural alliance with truth” (p. 635). 

The concluding lecture deals with Immortality. Here the 
author rejects both Spinozistic pantheism and also modern abso- 
lute idealism and holds that faith in immortality and Christian 
theism go hand in hand; that is, neither can exist without the 
other. ‘‘ No belief in personal immortality can be argumenta- 
tively maintained save as a result of precisely those considerations 
which are necessary to establish ethical, or Christian, theism ” 
(p. 644). Hd6ffding’s version of the argument, viz. the con- 
servation of value, is rejected as inadequate. God is the source 
not only of reality but also of value: ““ We may even say that 
reality apart from value is meaningless.” The Bishop quotes 
with approval that golden saying of Plotinus with which Dean 
Inge has made us all familiar, “‘ None of the things that really 
are can perish.” 

It may astonish some readers to discover that this eminent 
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mathematician and scientist, this famous Gifford lecturer, holds 
to such simple beliefs as the personality of God, the possibility 
of answers to prayer—even for rain—and the survival of the 
personal human ego, with all that this implies, e.g. “an ultimate 
multiplicity of existence.” Some readers, for whom the self- 
assured and unquestioning dogmatic Naturalism of the nineteenth 
century is still the last word of science, may even be inclined to 
pooh-pooh the Bishop’s attitude, and draw distinction between 
Ernest William, Bishop of Birmingham and Ernest William 
Barnes, Doctor of Science of Cambridge and Fellow of the Royal 
Society. The simple truth is, however, that modern science has 
moved a long way beyond the position of the Seventies, Eighties 
and Nineties of last century. We could cite a dozen books and 
authors to prove this point, but it is quite unnecessary. Perhaps 
the greatest value in the book before us is its point-blank demon- 
stration that a scientific mind can at the same time be deeply 
religious, and conversely a religious mind can be thoroughly and 
adequately scientific. It is earnestly to be hoped that those who 
disagree with Bishop Barnes in matters of Churchmanship and 
theology will not let this situation stand in the way and prevent 
them from reading and profiting by this perfectly magnificent 
series of lectures on science and religion. There are one or two 
passages where the Bishop seems to go out of his way to attack 
some of his ecclesiastical opponents; and indeed there are points 
in his philosophy, implied in some of these arguments, which 
’ are hard to reconcile with his main position. For example, he 
holds that it is merely surviving “animism” to believe that 
“spiritual presences can be attached to, or made to inhere in, 
non-living matter’ (p. 10). And then we turn over to page 402 
and read, “ For all we know, mind might appear elsewhere in 
connection with complex physical changes in highly developed 
organisms of a nature totally different from ourselves, organisms 
which could only ‘live’ when the matter of which they were 
composed was in the state in which it exists in the bright stars”; 
and we turn over to the next page and read, “ Notwithstanding 
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all the obscurity which surrounds our investigation, we can fairly 
conclude that there is reason to believe that life exists throughout 
the whole cosmos and that in many places its development has 
reached stages immeasurably in advance of that attained by man 
upon the earth.” However, these inconsistencies are of quite 
minor importance, and one can only say of the book as a whole 
that the author’s thought maintains itself at the very height of 
his great argument for a full six hundred and sixty pages. Read 
carefully and critically, this is one of the most refreshing and 
invigorating books to appear in many a year. 
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Conversion: The Old and the New in Religion from Alexander the Great to 
Augustine of Hippo. By A. D. Nock. Oxford University Press, 1933, 


pp. xii + 309. $5.00. 


Professor Nock knows the Hellenistic environment of early 
Christianity as do few other authors of the present day. In this 
volume he presents in ‘popular’ form a study of the psychology 
of religious conversion during the seven centuries from Alex- 
ander to Augustine. The contents of the book were first de- 
livered as the Lowell Lectures at Boston. 

The questions the author set himself to answer were these: 
‘How were religious frontiers crossed in antiqiuty? What did 
their crossing involve? And when a man began to take notice 
of Christianity, how much change in his mode of thinking and 
living did he imagine that adhesion to it would mean?’ (p. viii). 
He tries to show us how a religious-minded pagan must have 
viewed the Christian Church and its creed. He succeeds very 
well, and every student of the New Testament and of Church 
History—and every teacher of the same—ought to welcome the 
book. 

Curiously, and contrary to much traditional exegesis, he in- 
sists that ‘ Soteria and kindred words carried no theological im- 
plications; they applied to deliverance from perils by sea and 
land and disease and darkness and false opinions, all perils of 
which men were fully aware’ (p. 9). 

Another point upon which Professor Nock insists and one that 
might well be brought to the attention of some of the adverse 
critics of Christianity in this: ‘It is wholly unhistorical to com- 
pare Christianity and Mithraism as Renan did, and to suggest 
that if Christianity had died Mithraism might have conquered the 
world. It might and would have won plenty of adherents, but 
it could not have founded a holy Mithraic church throughout the 
world. A man used Mithraism, but he did not belong to it 
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body and soul; if he did, that was a matter of special attach- 
ment and not an inevitable concomitant prescribed by authority’ 
(p. 14). 

Christianity then did not come into the world as one more 
mystery religion; nor on the other hand was its success due to 
the unique attractiveness of Jesus. ‘ The success of Christianity 
is the success of an institution which united the sacramentalism 
and the philosophy of the time. It satisfied the inquiring turn of 
mind, the desire for escape from Fate, the desire for security in 
the hereafter ; like Stoicism, it gave a way of life and made man 
at home in the universe, but unlike Stoicism it did this for the 
ignorant as well as for the lettered. It satisfied also social needs 
and it secured men against loneliness. Its way was not easy; it 
made uncompromising demands on those who would enter and 
would continue to live in the brotherhood, but to those who did 
not fail it offered an equally uncompromising assurance’ (pp. 


210 f.). 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


Der Prophet der Heimkehr (Jesaja 40-66). Ed. by Ludvig Glahn: Vol. I, Die 
Einheit von Kap. 40-66 des Buches Jesaja; and Ludwig Kohler: Vol. II, 
Das Buch Jesaja Kap. 56-66, Textkritisch und metrisch behandelt. Copen- 
hagen: Levin & Munksgaard; Giessen: Alfred Topelmann, 1934, pp. 253. 


This single tome with consecutive pagination contains “ two 
volumes ” written by two scholars but with closely related themes. 
The first volume, by Dr. Glahn, is an extensive and thorough 
argument for the unity of authorship of Second Isaiah, ce. 
40-66. The author holds that c.40— c.56:8 was composed by 
the prophet in Babylonia, and that “ most probably” he began 
his mission in 540 B.C., upon Cyrus’s overthrow of the Lydian 
empire (p. 181); he returned to Jerusalem with the company 
which is described in Ezra 1 ff., 538-7 B.C., and terminated his 
activity by 530 B.C., at all events before the appearance of 
Haggai; and to this second period belongs the cylce of poems 
in 56: 9-c.66. The work is an exceedingly well balanced study 
of the philological, literary and religious features of the several 
distinct sections of Second Isaiah, with most useful comparative 
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lists of words, phrases, etc., the variations between the first and 
second halves being ascribed to the change in the prophet’s habj- 
tat and circumstances. The result is the full denial of a “ Trito- 
Isaiah ” and the many fragmentary hypotheses which have been 
proposed to an extreme in recent years for the whole body of 
poems. This thesis as to the unity at once invites comparison 
with Professor C. C. Torrey’s recent notable volume, Second 
Isaiah (1928). However Glahn is independent, his own work 
having been first published in Danish in 1929. In this German 
edition he is able to cite Torrey; but, especially on philological 
points, he does not come to an issue with the latter on his dating 
of the poems towards 400 B.C. At least both these scholars agree 
in postulating a single authorship and so exhibit a common re- 
action against the arbitrary character of much recent criticism. 
On the other hand the two are in sharp contrast over the his- 
toricity of the Biblical reports on the “ First Return,” on which 
scholarship is still at odds. Professor Kohler’s work, Vol. II, 
is of special value in its admirable presentation of a critical text 
of the Hebrew of cc. 56-66, unpointed but marking the metrical 
accents. The schemes of metre are carefully analyzed; the 
author fortunately has no theory of hard and fast “ regular 
metres.” The section on Textgestalten, pp. 241 ff., gives a care- 
ful analysis of classes of text-changes, almost all of minor im- 
portance, and is a model of cautious texual study. 
James A. MontTGoMERY. 


Der Prediger (Qohelet) tibersetzt und erklirt. By H. W. Hertzberg. Leip- 
zig: A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1932, pp. xii + 195. Mk. Io. 


This is an excellent commentary upon a book which, though 
admittedly difficult, merits more attention than it commonly re- 
ceives. What the author says of the section 11: 9-12: 8, “ Das 
ganze Stiick ist beonders schén und eindrucksvoll” (p. 177); 
might be extended to numerous other sections; it has as a whole 
a place of its own, not only in the Old Testament canon, but in 
world literature. 
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The conclusions of the introduction are marked by sanity and 
balance: the book was written at Jerusalem about the end of the 
third century or early in the second, when “ Wisdom ” had run its 
course and passed its prime. “ Aus dem Gewand des Chakham, 
das Qoh tragt, schaut uns ein Mann an, der der Chokhma ent- 
fremdet, ja iiberlegen ist” (p. 32). The writer’s religious faith 
is firmly fixed: “Gott ist ihm kein Problem, weder im seinem 
Wesen noch in seinem Walten” (p. 34); his “ Lebensanschauung 
auf einem tiefen Ernst aufgebaut ist” (p. 119). Parallels to his 
work are found in Greek, Babylonian and Egyptian literature, 
but also in Goethe, Schiller and Kant; evidencing dependence in 
the former case no more than in the latter, simply indicating that 
when similar thoughts appear they must inevitably be clothed in 
similar language. Borrowing on any large scale, especially from 
the Greeks, is definitely excluded; all the presuppositions of the 
book are Semitic (p. 129). Textual changes are at a minimum. 
“Die Ubersetzung des ungednderten Textes ist, wenn auch nicht 
restlos befriedigen, immer noch die beste” (p. 89), is a canon 
which might be accepted with profit by many Old Testament 
scholars. The metrical scheme is irregular, though adapted to 
the discontinuity of the subject matters; 2 + 2 is, perhaps, most 
common ; the qinah, even when the matter would seem to indicate 
it, least frequent. The conclusions as to the unity of the book, 
in contradiction to most recent scholars (Jastrow especially), 
seem sound: “ Je mehr ich mich mit Qoh beschaftigt habe, um so 
mehr ergibt sich mir aus allen Instanzen—Bezeugung, Sprache, 
Stil, Metrum, Aufbau, Gedankengehalt—die Einheitlichkeit von 
Qoh 1: 2-12:8” (p. 18). By the amendments of three epilogists 
in 12:9-14 the book “ ist synagogenfahig geworden” (p. 189). 

To the good bibliography (pp. 54-56) Ginsburg’s Koheleth 
and Dillon’s Skeptics of the Old Testament might have ben added, 
also Mercer’s Ethiopic Text of the Book of Ecclesiastes (there is 
unusually frequent reference to the Coptic and Arabic versions). 
We might also desire a further development of the suggestions 
of Cornill and Barton regarding the “ negative function ” which 
the book served in the Messianic preparation; this is, however, 
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recognized: “ Das Buch Qoh, am Ende des AT stehend, ist die 
erschiitterndste messianische Weissagung, die das AT aufzy- 


weisen hat” (p. 47). 
F. H. Hattocx. 


God or Man: A Study of the Value of God to Man. By James H. Leuba, 

Holt, 1933, pp. xii + 338. $2.75. 

“ The religious way of life has absorbed and continues to ab- 
sorb a considerable part of the energy of humanity.” What are 
the origins and the functions of religion? What do religions, 
and particularly the Christian religion, achieve? Can something 
else perform the same work with equal or greater effectiveness? 
These are the questions to which the distinguished psychologist 
addresses himself in these pages. 

Professor Leuba finds that man has discovered three methods 
of carrying on life and satisfying his needs—the mechanical, the 
social, and the magical, religion being included under the second. 
This is at least more satisfactory than his former classification 
(the mechanical, the coercive, and the anthropopathic) but it is 
far from adequate, since man’s response to the Numinous, the 
Mysterium Tremendum, is something that far transcends any- 
thing connoted by social relations. We may be thankful, how- 
ever, for the definite rejection of the identification of religion 
with magic or derivation from it. 

The author makes the issue transparently clear—to him re- 
ligion means what it has meant to the overwhelming majority 
of mankind in all ages, belief in a God or gods with whom social 
relations are to be maintained, and not simply a vague adherence 
to the Golden Rule, or to the welfare of humanity. He rejects 
any specific religious instinct or religious emotion, and traces the 
origin of the notion of gods to three sources, nature-gods, an- 
cestor-gods and creator-gods. It is an amazing fact that the 
writer takes no account of Otto’s great book, Das Heilige; and 
his attempt to trace religious mysticism back to the influence of 
drugs, exhaustion, and the like, is simply puerile. The distinc- 
tion between various types of religious experience is one the 
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author ought to have reckoned with. Otherwise we might 
equally reject astronomy because of the absurdities of astrology, 
or repudiate chemistry as derived from attempts to find the 
philosopher’s stone or to transmute base metals into gold. Nor 
is the impression of power awakened in collective activity 
analogous with the impression of the transcendent, awe-full, 
divine Reality of religion. And the dismissal of the metaphysical 
arguments for God in a single sentence really will not do. 

The book abounds in many loose question-begging assertions, 
such as this: “‘ because the goodness of the gods is derived from 
man’s ideals, divine morality always lags behind that of the best 
among men” (p. 50). Why then do the prayers of the most 
religious and moral men the world over—with the exception of 
One—contain supplications for forgiveness, for falling short of 
the righteousness of God or the gods, however inadequately the 
latter may be conceived? Nor will the assertion that the concep- 
tion of God as Father, and the conception of Him as the Infinite 
and Absolute cannot be combined and reconciled, carry much 
weight with thinking men in view of the fact that the greatest 
intellects have combined and reconciled them for many centuries. 
The author’s argument derives an apparent plausibility from his 
application of the terms “ personality” and “ impersonality ” to 
the two conceptions respectively—the term “ superpersonality ” 
would have been more accurate, though less useful for the writer’s 
thesis. In the discussion of the origin of conceptions of im- 
mortality, considerably less than justice is done to the Christian 
belief in the Resurrection. It is simply not true, as a cursory 
perusal of the Church Fathers will show, that “ the early Chris- 
tians were not able to conceive of souls existing without an 
adequate body.” Most of them did believe in a disembodied 
existence, between death and the last judgment. The difficulty 
is one which twentieth century Christians find much more keen 
than those of the early centuries. But Resurrection meant—and 
means—infinitely more than immortality. 

There are interesting chapters on the Physical and on the 
Psychical Forces at the Service of Man, on the Works of Man, 
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and on the Works Attributed to God. In dealing with mysticism 
Professor Leuba dwells particularly on such eccentric figures 
as Mme. de Guyon, whose teaching was condemned by the Church, 
and on Marguerite Marie Alacoque. But why discuss such non- 
representative instances, and why omit examples of light-mysti- 
cism as contrasted with mysticism of the more erotic type? His 
criticisms leave untouched most Christian mystics of the present 
day. 

The author complains of the habit of religious people of “ ren- 
dering to God what belongs to Caesar ”—giving religion credit 
for things which have really been accomplished by secular means, 
social work and education, moral instruction and the life. He 
neglects to notice the tremendous impact of the forces of religion 
on these “ non-religious ” agencies—in education, social service, 
etc.—so that if religion does to some extent draw upon them, they 
are but repaying in small part the immense debt they owe to it. 
Also a great part—one might say, far the greater part—of what 
the author attributes to human generosity, disinterestedness, hero- 
ism, and love, is derived directly or indirectly from religious in- 
spiration. We may note in particular how Christianity ,trans- 
formed the conception of love, and M. Leuba seems scarcely to 
recognize how little (happily) he has emancipated himself from 
its influence. 

The writer is on very dubious ground when he asserts, as in 
former works, that “ the ecstasies of the classical Christian mys- 
tics, like those of other persons, are partial trances, and as such, 
they include a limitation not only of the activity of the external 
senses but also of the higher mental functions.” The brief quo- 
tations he supplies are too brief to be decisive, and their context 
might give them a very different bearing. Unfortunately Pro- 
fessor Leuba has an irritating habit of not giving his references, 
and in all good faith it is possible for a writer, especially one 
strongly biased, to misinterpret a few stray phrases. Certainly 
Catholic mystics in general give no ground for the supposition 
that the mystic senses a void in consciousness which he fills in 
with an imaginary experience of God. In fact their witness 
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proves the exact opposite. Had they done so, they could have 
recovered themselves on returning to consciousness, just as the 
sleeper recovers from his dream, and recognizes it as an illusion. 
Professor Leuba has not yet sufficiently reckoned with the cor- 
rections of his loose generalizations offered many years ago by 
Jules Pacheu (‘‘ L’Expérience Mystique et L’Activité Subcon- 
sciente’’). And the mistake made in common by M. Leuba and 
by those who wish to base everything on “ religious experience ” 
(to the exclusion or disparagement of metaphysics, authority, his- 
tory, etc.) is the supposition that the religious problem can be 
solved within the framework of empirical psychological investi- 
gation. 

The author looks forward to the replacement of religion by 
other agencies, and exhibits a touching, if naive, faith in the pos- 
sibilities of science for overcoming the evils of human life. Has 
he never read Reinhold Niebuhr? He rejoices that religion counts 
for less and less in modern life, and cites the Versailles settle- 
ment as an example. It would seem to be an unfortunate one for 
his purpose. 

Professor Leuba at times seems willing to use any stick to 
beat the dog with, and his excursions into the realm of history 
are not always such as to inspire confidence. One instance may 
suffice: “‘ Gregory VIII (sic!) claimed the right of sitting in 
judgment upon the conduct of kings and, on occasion, of depos- 
ing them. And that he, and at least his immediate (sic!) suc- 
cessors, Urban II and Innocent III, were able to enforce these 
claims was discovered by Henry IV” (p. 328). This is like 
saying that George III had a great deal of trouble with George 
Washington Adams, and his immediate successors, James Mon- 
roe and Theodore Roosevelt. : 

It would appear, in fact, as if the author after dethroning God, 
took delight in shaking his fist at the vacant throne. Is he, after 
all, not so sure of its emptiness? And it is a pity that on the 
historical side, he should, generally, seek—and find—the worst, 
the whole worst, and nothing but the worst, that “ religion ’”’ has 
done. The terrific bias of the writer carries with it the risk that 
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the really valuable elements in his work may be overlooked. To 

have sharpened the issue as he has done (in the face of Modern- 

ist evasions and ambiguities) is in itself no small achievement, 
H. Dunpay, 


Earth is Enough; an Essay in Religious Realism. By Baker Brownell, 

Harpers, 1933, pp. ix + 347. $3.50. 

Professor Baker Brownell is another of those modern gentle- 
men who have “ discovered” what religion is. They are dying 
out in Europe, but apparently they still flourish in America. In 
this book he sets forth his discovery that religion is not the “ post- 
ponement of values,” which he quite mistakenly attributes to 
Christianity. It is, he holds, “ participation as opposed to sep- 
aration and abstraction.” 

Now, the assumption that a doctrine of heaven is necessarily 
opposed to a doctrine of immanental value in immediate expe- 
rience, is an easily exposed fallacy. St. Paul hoped for heaven, 
but this did not prevent his appreciation of daily bread; for he 
advised Christians to eat their meals to the glory of God. But 
our author would probably reply that this is to make religion 
subserve some ulterior end; and he strongly objects to any such 
process. It must not even have as a purpose either moral recti- 
tude or social justice. It might surprise him to be told that 
Catholic theology entirely approves of his protest against any 
utilitarian practice of religion. But his own conception of re- 
ligion is nevertheless hopelessly deficient. He is “ opposed to 
separation and abstraction.” He tells us that religion is “ man’s 
participation in eternity in every living breath.” But he fails to 
relate religion to the task of moral discrimination. He would 
have politics, economics and ethics “integrated humanly on a 
socially self-sustaining basis, without recourse to supernatural 
authority or remote rewards.” We must repeat that to couple 
“ supernatural authority ” with “ remote rewards” is a childish 
confusion. But the main point is that the whole course of modern 
secularism has exhibited the impossibility of discovering any in- 
trinsic valuation in man’s secular life, and a complete failure to 
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“integrate” his politics or economics “ humanly.” There is no 
such thing as a “ socially self-sustaining basis.” 

The rhetorical assertion that religion is man’s “ participation 
in eternity in every living breath” ought to mean that at least 
he relates his social construction with his religious experience. 
What it does mean, as it stands, is that murder and adultery are 
religious experiences ; though that, presumably, is not exactly 
what Professor Brownell would wish us to infer. But like all 
these gallant deliverers of mankind from the obfuscations of the 
Catholic Faith, he is unable to make clear to us what this “ eter- 
nity ” is all about, except that it makes everything very wonderful 
and sacred, while itself being very naive and not to be taken “ too 
seriously.” He thinks the world is in danger of losing religion 
because it has been too serious about it. A charming example of 
the naive! 

I assure Professor Baker Brownell that I have heard it all be- 
fore. I have read his precise misconceptions many times. I could 
wish, however, that his attention to Christian theology had been 
sufficiently serious to prevent the most egregious blunder on p. 10, 
where he triumphantly informs us that “ religion, not sin, is 
original in man.”” Marvellous! And what a stunner for the 
theologians! But it happens to reveal the paucity of the author’s 
theological qualifications. No Catholic would dream of assert- 
ing that sin is “ original ” in this sense. The doctrine of original 
sin means nothing of the sort. Its whole point is that sin is a 
distortion of man’s “ original” nature. But this is the wisdom 
which sets out to explain to St. Paul, and St. Thomas Aquinas, 
to Newman and to Baron von Hiigel what religion is. 

The truth seems to be that Professor Brownell is up against 
some back-water heresy which he has mistaken for the Christian 
religion. If he would “ seriously ” attempt to absorb the sacra- 
mental and mystical religion of the Church, he would discover that 
it is not a religion of “ postponed values ” at all. Christianity is 
a revolutionary participation in values which are supernatural, 
but are required for the explication and due appreciation of the 
natural. It is revolutionary as against the naturalistic misap- 
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propriation of the world and the self as ends in themselves; but 
it is not antagonistic to earthly joy. 

It is precisely this sacramental philosophy that our author does 
not apprehend. The failure appears in all his fulminations against 
the “ separation of self and object,” which he thinks must be 
identified in the religious experience. I venture to assure him 
that this is nonsense. The identification in time of a contingent 
self with a contingent object can bring no profound valuation of 
either. The Catholic conception, that the universe is a multifold 
consisting of several orders of reality, and that man introduces 
an order which through him is to provide this multifold with 
significance, is a richer philosophy. And it means that religion 
is the identification of the self with the supernatural, with God— 
not with the contingent multifold, which is to be ordered and 
governed by man’s religious apprehension of the Infinite and 
Eternal. 

To call this a doctrine of “ postponed values ”’ is to misrepre- 
sent it. Still, Christians do believe in heaven, because their re- 
ligion has taught them the infinite valuation of this divine com- 
munion, and they cannot suppose that it is an ephemeral and 
meaningless moment within time. But until one has cleared his 
mind of the dregs of post-renaissance philosophy, he will not 
sufficiently understand what a man is, to realise what religion is 
all about. The earth may be enough for Professor Baker 
Brownell. But all he will get of it in the end, apparently, is 
about six feet. And the worms will eat him. All the humanism 
which has dehumanised man, is, however, obsolescent; and this 
book, for all its not inconsiderable literary merit, is an anachro- 
nism. 


W. G. PEcK. 


The Living God. By Nathan Séderblom. Oxford University Press, 1933, pp. 
xxix + 398. $5.00. 
In these Gifford lectures the late Archbishop of Upsala gives 
us the fruit of twenty years of work in comparative religion, 
first as a student, then as a professor at Upsala and at Leipzig. 
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“There is a living God. I can prove it by the history of reli- 
gions.” This is the author’s aim. 

Professor Whitehead once said that it is often in sayings which 
can find no place in their systems that philosophers speak with the 
greatest wisdom. And it is certainly true that it is very often 
in deeds and sayings which are quite inconsistent with the main 
body of their teaching that the religious geniuses have most fully 
revealed God’s word and will. It is to his recognition of this 
fact that these lectures of Dr. Sdderblom owe their charm and 
originality. For in them he makes no attempt to place the great 
religions of the world neatly and without remainder in the usual 
classes allotted to them, but shows them in their rich and often 
irrational variety. He makes it clear, for instance, that it was 
to Gautama’s inconsistency that we owe the finest and truest de- 
velopment of Buddhism. Buddha was tempted to be consistent. 
Having attained Nirvana he was tempted completely to sever 
his relations with his fellow-men. Yet pity kept him on earth. 
“Pity drove him to preach salvation to the world. His heart 
was moved and he said to Brahma, ‘ Let the gates of eternity be 
opened to all. Who hath ears let him hear the words of faith.’ 
This beautiful moment of Buddha’s life became in Mahayana a 
salvation fact. It is not enough to give psychological advice how 
to get to Nirvana. They are referred to the vow of Buddha 
not to enter into Nirvana before the saving truth had been pro- 
claimed to all creatures. All that men need for salvation is to 
hold fast to this vow of Buddha.” Thus moved by compassion 
Buddha forgot his theory and performed an act which has had 
for his followers something of the power of the cross. 

If there is a theme running through these lectures it is this: 
that while “ religious exercises are needed by ordinary people in 
order that faith and love and communion with God may not be 
neglected or whittled down,” yet “the heroes of revealed reli- 
gion have no need of exercises to get near the deity. They are 
rather tempted to wish to be delivered from the mighty grip of 
God.” Indeed religion at its highest, as seen in the religion of 
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Christ, “is not the work of man seeking God but the work of 
God seeking man.” 

For anyone who has read Heiler’s book on Prayer and wishes 
to see more fully developed his contrast between Prophetic and 
Mystical Religion; or for anyone who wishes to share with a 
deeply religious scholar his penetrating insight into man’s varied 
response to God’s revelation, this is a book well worth reading. 

L. Woon. 


The Other Spanish Christ. A study in the Spiritual History of Spain and 
South America. By John A. MacKay. Macmillan, 1933, pp. xv + 288. 
$2.00. 


South America is the main subject of this interesting book; but 
since a true appreciation of this Continent’s spiritual pilgrimage 
depends on a knowledge of the psychic forces emanating from 
Spain and Portugal, a study of the Iberian Soul is the first con- 
sideration of the author. 

The characteristics of this Iberian Soul are described as, first, 
intense individuality; second, predominant passion; third, an ab- 
stract sense of justice and a concrete sense of man; fourth, 
catholicity (a genuine sense of the universal) ; fifth, the “ anima 
naturaliter iberica,” of which St. Ignatius Loyola is the classical 
example. The book treats but a single aspect of the life and 
thought of the countries with which it deals, namely the religious 
aspect, but this it does in a comprehensive way. The whole of 
the Hispanic world is not included; e.g., ten daughter-lands of 
Spain north of the Panamanian isthmus do not enter into the pic- 
ture. Mexico is not included. 

It is a fascinating study. A sense of tragedy and a passion 
for immortality are the warp and woof of Spanish popular re- 
ligion and these have profoundly influenced the Spanish concep- 
tion of Christ who is ever the tragic victim. ‘‘ This Spanish 
Christ,’ says Unamuno, “ who has never lived, black as the 
mantle of earth, lies horizontal and stretched out like a plain, 
without soul and without hope, with closed eyes facing heaven. 
For he the Christ of my land (tierra) is only earth (tierra) earth, 
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earth, earth, flesh which does not palpitate,—earth, earth, earth, 
clots of blood which do not flow,—earth, earth, earth.” 

The Creole Christ has little of humanity. He lives in virtual 
banishment while the Virgin and Saints are daily approached for 
life’s necessities. The modern attempt to convert Christ into a 
popular fetich is the worship of The Sacred Heart. Outside of 
the Roman Catholic Church there are representative movements 
which have a profound bearing upon the life and thought of the 
Spanish people :—Positivism, Romantic idealism, Spiritism, The- 
osophy, Protestantism, Communism; each is admirably treated 
in the chapter entitled “ The Quest of a New Way.” 

Contemporary religious thinkers treated include Mistral (A 
Liberal Catholic) ; San Martin (an Orthodox Catholic) ; Rojas 
(a literary Christian) ; Monzo (a Christian Liberator). An en- 
tire chapter is devoted to the advent of Protestantism. 

This book is in short a pioneer attempt to deal with the reli- 
gious problem of these lands in its wholeness. The interpreting 
voices are those of representative figures, the leading one of 
course being Miguel de Unamuno. 

No student of religious movements in the world today can ig- 
nore this very important book; least of all can American stu- 
dents to whom the increasing ties between North and South 
America in terms of trade relations only stress the necessity for 
a more intimate exchange of cultural and religious ideas between 
the northern and southern peoples. 

Geo. CRAIG STEWART. 


Luther und das Buch der Psalmen. By Hans Schmidt. Sammlung Gemein- 
verstandlichen Vortrage, No. 167. Luthers Kampf gegen die Juden. By 
Erich Vogelsang. Same series, No. 168. Tiibingen. J. C. B. Mohr, 1933, 
pp. 60 and 35. Each M. 1.50. 


These booklets are samples of the several series of brief and 
“popular ” publications by scholars of note which make a pecu- 
liar feature of German intellectual life. The first of the two 
comes from a distinguished professor at Halle; it presents charm- 
ingly the story of Luther’s love for the Psalms and the history 
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of his translations of them and of his Psalm renderings in great 
German hymns. There is in this tract no breath of current Ger- 
man Judenhass. Its successor, written by a Privatdozent, is of 
the opposite character, as its dedication to the notorious “ Reichs- 
bischof ’’ Miller will suggest. It makes the most of Luther’s 
vigorous and constant maledictions against the Jews, whom it 
must be remembered, he took as the horrible parallel to the Pa- 
pists, the real object of his attack. In an article by the present 
writer published in a Jewish journal well before the triumph of 
Hitlerism I took occasion to say that one of the sources of chronic 
North-German anti-Semitism is this Lutheran principle. It is a 
shame that the buried diatribes of that great man are resuscitated 
again by a scholar to add fresh fuel to the current rage against 
the Jews. The contrast between these two booklets reveals how 
easy is the introduction of malicious prejudice into German pub- 
lications of the day. 
James A. MontTGoMeEry. 


Thomas More. By Daniel Sargent. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1933, pp. 
299. $2.50. 

The Reformation and the Contemplative Life. A Study of the Conflict be- 
tween the Carthusians and the State. By David Mathew and Gervase 
Mathew. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1934, pp. v + 321. $2.50. 


The Roman controversy is an old, old story, and has produced, 
and, alas, still does produce, on both sides, many volumes of very 
unpleasant reading. These two books, which certainly contain 
Roman propaganda, are far removed from the usual type of 
controversial history. Using different examples, they set forth 
what is really the same thesis, namely that the Church of Rome 
at the Reformation preserved certain ideals and values which 
were in danger of being lost. 

The subjects used to illustrate, or, from the authors’ point of 
view to prove, the thesis, have been well chosen. Probably no 
one figure in the reign of Henry VIII saw so clearly the issue 
between the ideals of the Western Church and those of the Tudor 
state as did Thomas More. We may believe (though Mr. Sar- 
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gent certainly would not) that in the sixteenth century the new 
national states had, under God, a mission and one which in- 
volved sharp conflict with the Papacy. But today, when we see 
the horrors of excessive nationalism, we can profitably read and 
ponder over this well-told life of the martyr who said, as he went 
to his death, “ I die loyal to God and the King, but to God first 
of all.” 

Nor did any Order preserve so well the ‘ other-worldly ’ ideal 
of the Religious Life as did the Carthusians, though it is prob- 
able that they did not preserve it quite so completely as this vol- 
ume by Dr. Mathew and his brother assumes. Here too is an 
ideal and a loyalty for which the Reformation had no use and 
which has been ignored generally by Protestantism. But today, 
when a merely ‘ this-world’ religion appears to many of us a 
pathetic failure, it is good to read of these heroic exponents of 
the Contemplative Life and their conflict with what the authors 
describe as the foreshadowing of the Totalitarian State. 

As history both books fail, probably, to give a balanced picture 
of the age and the issues involved. But as propaganda, and the 
word is used in no derogatory sense, they are splendid. The au- 
thors feel deeply that the Roman Church preserves values that 
are supremely worth preserving. If non-Roman propaganda is 
to be worth anything it must adopt this positive method, and seek 
to prove that religion which is not Roman also preserves values 
and has contributions to make to the ‘ coming Catholicism.’ May 
we hope that the day of the bitter, polemic type of propaganda is 
passing. These volumes give us ground for such a hope. 

W. FREEMAN WHITMAN. 


Northern Catholicism. Edited by N. P. Williams and Charles Harris. Mac- 
millan, 1933, pp. xvi+ 555. $2.50. 


Northern Catholicism is one of the really worthwhile books oc- 
casioned by the Centenary Year of the Oxford Movement. In 
a small compass it presents a fairly comprehensive picture of the 
Catholic Revival in all of its varied and manifold aspects. As 
was to be expected the book gives us the history, genius, temper, 
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and achievements of the Movement. It also reflects in all of its 
articles the inner, spiritual, and moral vitality of the Movement. 
Northern Catholicism is a monument to the past; a mile-stone, a 
definite achievement in the present; and a sign post to the future, 

The title is ambitious. It has very little to do with the con- 
tents. With the exception of the foreword, the closing articles, 
and a few forced references scattered throughout, Northern 
Catholicism is definitely Anglican, and in places one is tempted 
to say insular, even British. The conception of a Northern 
Catholicism which is an expression of a real geographical, eth- 
nological, and intellectual unity, clearly differentiated from that 
of Byzantine and Latin Catholicism, is very attractive. It is also 
a pious sentiment which suggests Nordic Superiority and like 
enthusiasms. The value of the book, however, does not depend 
on the title. 

The first three articles are historical. The third is the only 
American contribution, and the only Anglican article with a defi- 
nite interest outside of Britain. The fourth article, ‘The Ox- 
ford Movement in the Empire and in the Mission Field,’ is pri- 
marily British in outlook. The remaining articles are studies of 
the many ideas, ideals, and aspects of the Revival. The last four 
essays acquaint us with the Catholic Traditions and Movements 
in non-papal western Communions other than the Anglican. As 
an Appendix there is an adequate outline of the Old Catholic 
Church. These are all interesting and informative. They force 
us to realize that there are other Communions than our own with 
an inner Catholic Tradition. They do raise the often neglected 
question: What are the permanent contributions of the Refor- 
mation to Catholicism? They are, however, necessary in the 
book only for the title. ‘ Catholic Ideals in the Church of Scot- 
land ’ is the best of these articles. ‘The Methodist and the Cath- 
olic Tradition ’ is sentimental. 

N. P. Williams’ essay, ‘The Theology of the Catholic Re- 
vival,’ is the outstanding study of the book. The reader’s valua- 
tion of this article will probably determine his estimate of North- 
ern Catholicism. It is essentially a study of that most important 
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and necessary question: Theological Authority. After sketching 
briefly the stages through which the thought of the movement 
has passed, Mr. Williams examines the problem of Authority, 
and attempts to formulate the principles of Authority. The latter 
part of the essay is an examination on the basis of this formula- 
tion of the four typical doctrines which have been the center of 
controversy. The attempt to formulate the principle of Author- 
ity does clarify the issues involved; it presents the factors neces- 
sary to the consideration of the problem; it achieves a solution, 
which is practical and momentarily satisfactory, but not quite con- 
vincing. The problem of Authority still remains. 

This essay is the outstanding and most important in the vol- 
ume; but it is not the only essay. Those on the Spiritual Life, 
on the Moral Ideals, and on Pastoral Ideals of the Movement are 
all excellent and in themselves are impressive. The article of the 
least consequence is the one on ‘ The Aésthetic Side of the Move- 
ment.’ ‘ The Spiritual Independence of the Church’ is naturally 
of peculiar interest to English Churchmen; but there is much in 
it of value to other Anglicans. 

Northern Catholicism is a book which should be read. It is 
valuable for reference. The Literature Committee of the Eng- 
lish Church Union has again put us in its debt. 

Tuomas KEtty Rocers. 


4 Christian Renaissance. By G. Wilson Knight. Macmillan, 1933, pp. 367. 
00. 

Professor Knight, who holds the Chancellors’ Professorship of 
English at Trinity College, Toronto, is a “ symbolist ”—a com- 
rade of T. S. Eliot and J. Middleton Murry—and a well known 
protagonist of that advanced school of poetic interpretation which 
discovers in prophets and poets and in life itself large symbolical 
patterns and meanings which escape the critics of the historical 
and analytical approach. Macbeth, for example, is a destruction- 
vision, a death vision. There is therefore a rough disjointing 
of the spirit-world from the natural world. The spirit-world is 
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insubstantial, deceitful. The world of nature severed from its 
soul, its infusing principle, is formless, inorganic. 

In Shakespeare thought and action obey the laws of destruc- 
tion and creation; of death and life; of tempest and music. Simi- 
lar patterns appear throughout Shakespeare’s plays. 

To take the New Testament as an art form, to find in St. Pay! 
symbolic patterns, to apply the principle to Immortality, these are 
- but a few of the daring adventures of this interesting and diffi- 
cult book. “ Jesus as a person,” says Dr. Knight, “ corresponds 
to the art-form of the poet. He is in himself the incarnation 
the poet accomplishes in art. He creates in his imagination his 
own poetry and then acts it, making himself protagonist in his 
own drama.” 


“The New Testament shows a convergence of two lines: the line of value 
and the line of fact, that of poetry and that of history. Only both elements 
are here of an excessive importance and richness beyond those of any other 
work. . . . We must always see Jesus in relation to the whole New Testament.” 
. .. “Jesus is not to be regarded as a lonely God on earth: he is divine, the 
Christ, not in his own right as a person, but rather by right of his convictions, 
words and actions, together with the reaction to these of other men.” 


“The Eternal Triangle” is a chapter which will bear much 
re-reading. 

“ The Trinity is a sublime poetic abstraction from racial experience in the past, 
a sublime foreshadowing of its maturity. It has a permanency denied to phe- 
nomena but also shares with poetry the vesture and rounded completion of 


dramatic symbol.” ... “The Trinity reflects the fact that drama is the only 
perfect statement and that experience is the only reality.” 


By Christian Renaissance is clearly meant the reunion of poetry 
and religion, of drama and divine worship. And this depends 
upon a real understanding of symbolism which is “ live, not a 
dead thing, dynamic and creative, not repressive.” 

The average reader of this book will find himself quickly out 
over his depth floundering and sputtering and gradually drown- 
ing in the engulfing waves of cryptic meanings and symbolisms 
which drag him down into unsuspected depths. The orthodox 
will be shocked again and again at what he discerns to be modern- 
ism; the modernist will find himself enshrouded in mysticism; 
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the mystic will cry out against humanism and the humanist will 
be shocked by supernaturalism. 

The answer is—here you are dealing with an essential poet, 
one of those strange creatures with wings like the winged mystery 
in Ezekiel’s vision. And after all the poet is the prophet too— 
they are “the hierophants,” as Shelley said, “of an unappre- 
hended inspiration: the mirrors of the gigantic shadows which 
futurity casts upon the present; the words which express what 
they understand not; the trumpets which sing to battle and feel 
not what they inspire; the influence which is moved not but 
moves.” And here is one of them. 

An appendix carries a note on the Poetry of T. S. Eliot, com- 
posed for the radio and delivered from the University of Toronto 
in February, 1932, wherein are many sage observations, none 
more so than the closing remark that Mr. Eliot’s work, “ starting 
from the Old Testament of cynicism and death, moves towards 
the New Testament of victorious life.” 

Gro. Craic STEWaRT. 


The Person of Christ. By L. W. Grensted. Harper, 1934, pp. xx + 292. 
$3.00. 


Canon Grensted began as a New Testament man. His Bamp- 
ton Lectures dealt with Psychology. The present volume, like 


- three or four others of his, belorigs in the field of Systematic 


Divinity. With a background of New Testament and psychology 
one ought to be able to produce great things in Systematics— 
especially when one is gifted with a vital, dynamic, religious 
enthusiasm: the Canon’s activity in ‘ the Groups’ is well known. 
Thus he brings to bear upon his subject a magnificent equipment 
of knowledge, experience, and intellectual and spiritual under- 
standing. Conservative readers will be surprised that the point 
of view of the Groups is not more emphatically espoused in this 
volume, but the author takes a very balanced view. ‘ My con- 
cern has been increasingly with the direct problem of the spiritual 
needs and problems of men, and I have seen that those who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness can indeed be filled by the 
Living Christ, where formule and distinctions and the Creeds 
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themselves, are poor fare enough’ (p. xii). The book, as he 
says, ‘starts from the needs of men’ and though intellectually 
less satisfying than the book he expected to write, it may be spir- 
itually more vital. It is certainly not unorthodox, as he main- 
tains he has ‘ been wholly loyal in intention to the historic tradi- 
tion and faith of the Church. But that faith, with the Creeds in 
which it is enshrined, is, on its intellectual side, only a general 
outline, guarding against certain types of misinterpretation. It 
claims no finality other than loyalty to the greatest of all alle- 
giances. For Christianity, so far as the Christian is concerned, 
must always be an adventure. When it ceases to be an adventure, 
whether of knowledge or of action, it ceases to be true’ (p. xii), 

The result is one of the freshest and most stimulating books on 
modern Christology. The author is entirely right. Faith in 
Christ must always be a faith. Logical or metaphysical proofs, 
inferences from biblical texts—texts which are now no longer 
looked upon as infallible—authoritative declarations of the un- 
erring insight of the ecumenical Church: none of these provides 
an adequate foundation for Christology at the present day. But, 
one may well ask, what of it? Faith in Christ always has been, 
always must be a religious adventure, rather than the logical 
demonstration of certain facts about his divine and human nature. 
Canon Grensted does well to emphasize something that has been 
true all along, though often overlooked, namely, one must believe 
Christ, and believe in Christ, before he can make any progress 
toward a true understanding of or a right belief about Christ. It 
is the combination of adequate learning with an evangelical 
emphasis upon vital personal experience that makes Canon Gren- 
sted’s work not only interesting and readable but also suggestive 
and indeed inspiring to a modern-minded reader. 

FREDERICK C, GRANT. 


God, Man and Society: An Introduction to Christian Sociology. By V. A. 
Demant. London: Student Christian Movement Press; Milwaukee: More- 


house, 1933, PP. 224. $2.00. 
Fr. Demant has written a stimulating treatise on the economic 
and political problems of our time, as viewed by the new school 
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of Anglo-Catholic sociology. Together with Peck’s Social Impli- 
cations of the Oxford Movement and Reckitt’s Faith and Society 
it represents that school’s drastic criticism of our present economic 
institutions, its suggestive outlines of a system of Christian 
thought which links theology, ethics and economics together ; it 
represents as well the aloofness of that school from other con- 
temporary movements, Christian or secular, in the same field. 
Almost the single exception is the acceptance here as in Reckitt’s 
work of the analysis of the financial system by Major Douglas, 
which lays the foundation for the “ Social Credit” program. It 
begins to look as if adherence to this proposal were beginning to 
be a part of Catholic orthodoxy, in the judgment of this school. 
One wonders whether its members are not in danger of repeating 
the error for which they so vigorously criticize other and earlier 
Christian advocates of social change, namely the adoption of a 
promising contemporary secular program instead of the working 
out of a distinctively Christian one. 

The book is confined to the two fields of economic and political 
institutions. Its subtitle therefore seems too extensive, seeing 
that sociology cannot confine itself to these two fields but must 
add others, notably sexual and familial and cultural institutions, 
and must consider them all in the full social context. Within its 
more limited field, the book subordinates political to economic 
problems to a degree which is common in our time, but seems to 
the reviewer to prevent a due consideration to the political prob- 
lem proper. Is the contemporary devaluation of the state true to 
the tradition of a religion which began with the conviction that 
“the powers that be are ordained of God”? The author’s pre- 
occupation with the economic problem leads him to ignore almost 
completely the problem of coercion by law, surely fundamental in 
politics, and as surely a problem on which Christian ethics has 
much to say. 

The same preoccupation probably explains such statements as 
this: “ The modern State can hardly appeal to its members on 
any other sanction than that of its maintenance of peace and 
order” (p. 153). Lenin, Mussolini and Hitler are after all 
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moderns, and the contemporary state bids fair to be the most 
powerful rival of Christianity itself in the claim to final loyalties, 

Though full of interesting analysis, and admirable for its 
demonstration that our religion has a vital connection with eco- 
nomic and political life and theory, the book is not so interesting 
or vigorous as Reckitt’s volume. The reviewer has just read a 
number of brief comments upon the book by theological students, 
To make a book “ prescribed reading ” in a prescribed course is 
certainly the acid test, and the results in this case were distinctly 
favorable on the whole, although naturally enough in an Ameri- 
can group some men objected to its frequent approval of the 
Middle Ages and its failure to find anything of positive value 


since 1500 A.D. 
NorMAn Nasu. 


Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England: A neglected Chapter in the His- 
tory of English Letters and of the English People. By G. R. Owst. Cam- 
bridge University Press; Macmillan, 1933, pp. 616. $8.00. 


This is a very great book, the first attempt to estimate compre- 
hensively the debt of English literature to the message of the 
medieval Church. Literary influences are its first concern but 
the contribution of medieval English sermons to social history 
is by no means neglected, nor is the service rendered by sermon 
literature to ecclesiastical history. A final purpose of this monu- 
mental work is to carry further the task already begun in the 
author’s Preaching in Medieval England, namely the study of 
medieval sermon technique. The chapters abound in typical 
illustrations of medizval handling of Holy Scripture both alle- 
gorical and realistic, of satire, of dialogue and of the sermon 
exempla. 

The research of the author has been enormous as witnessed in 
the footnotes which number over two thousand five hundred. 
Ten years have been fruitfully employed in preparation of this 
work and a third volume is in contemplation which will deal with 
the more purely theological and ecclesiastical aspects of the sub- 


ject. 
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The chapter on linguistic, romantic and realistic influences is 
a fascinating introduction to the whole field. “ Not to epic and 
romance ’’ says the author “ but to the love-passion and moral 
fervor of the Christian homilist the great native examples of 
English literature owe their vital impulse.” It was the preacher, 
not the schoolman, who had direct and continuous contact with 
life. It is in the medizval sermon preached in the rude and vivid 
vernacular that one finds the organ of virile picturesque speech 
and a keen critical view of society. It is the sermon’s lively anec- 
dote, homely portraiture, witty and ruthless satire which furnishes 
the living voices of the past when the English tongue as we 
know it was in the making. And as scholars of the future 
awaken to the importance of this field there will be effected a 
genuine revolution in our knowledge of English letters. 

Nine great fascinating chapters are unfolded in this work, 
covering Scripture and allegory, the influences of classical litera- 
ture, the origin and development of vernacular satire, complaints 
and indictments and revolts, domestic vices and social evils, the 
rise of drama, of miracle and morality plays, and the rise of the 
social gospel, with its expression in such works as Piers Plowman. 

The Index is a most valuable one, covering both the text and 
the footnotes. 

It is easy to become extravagant in praise of such a scholarly 
piece of work, but only once or twice in a life-time does such a 
thorough-going, patient, accurate and glowing volume come to 
our desk. Every student of English literature must have it on 
his shelves; every student of medizval social life, every analyst 
of the sermon, every one who is curious to get a glimpse into the 
great golden age which we call medizval should sell if necessary 
at auction his last winter’s coat, and buy this book. It will pro- 
vide him with reading for a happy and profitable summer. 

Geo. Craic STEWART. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Art of Preaching. By Lionel F. Crocker. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1934, paper, pp. 145. $1.50. 
Here is one of the most valuable contributions to Homiletics 
we have yet seen. Within the small space of one hundred and 
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forty-five pages one may find such a wealth of material as might 
provide a full year’s study of the art of preaching. The author 
set out originally to evaluate the rhetorical theory contained in 
the entire series of The Yale Lectures on Preaching, but quickly 
discovered that the material was too vast. He therefore limited 
himself to a study of Henry Ward Beecher, with this very ad- 
mirable and valuable result. The study has never been ex- 
haustively made before. Here it is done with such clarity, with 
such easy command of the mass of material, with such simple and 
logical analysis that teacher or pupil will follow the treatment with 
delight. 

Invention, Arrangement, Style, Conclusion; these are the four 
divisions, followed by five appendices and an index. Far and 
away the largest part of the book, indeed more than a third of 
the whole, is devoted to “‘ Invention ’’—the process of gathering 
material for sermons. Here is easily the first question, and the 
most difficult one for every preacher. Where shall he gather 
the material ?>—‘‘ From life,” answers Beecher, from the needs 
of his congregation; and to get those needs, one must keep close 
to the people, ride on the driver’s seat, browse not on books but 
on men, seek out the habits of common people. Of course books 
are necessary too, and especially dramatic literature. Beecher had 
a passion for Shakespeare. And he was an omnivorous reader 
in every field, not forgetting the great preachers. Then there is 
nature. Beecher edited for a time a magazine devoted to fruits 
and flowers. Then there is art. His library contained books on 
architecture, sculpture, painting, engraving, organ-building, pot- 
tery, porcelain. He was forever roaming about in every field of 
life and taking notes for future reference. Everywhere he went, 
on trains, boats, his bag was filled with books—chief among them 
of course the Bible; and his mental reservoir was filling with a 
constant stream of impressions. 

To weld these impressions, to create from them his sermons 
and lectures, he termed his imagination “ the most important of 
all elements.’ He never preached on a theme till it had been 
turned over and over in his mind for a long time and he never 
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fused his material finally until he was in the presence of his 
audience. The beginner would do well to hesitate before daring 
Beecher’s method of mulling over his themes—or perhaps several 
of them and waiting until Sunday morning before crystallizing 
one of them into form. ‘A sermon should be,” as Phillips 
Brooks said, “like a leaping fountain, not the pumping of a 
pump.” Nevertheless it takes a Brooks or a Spurgeon or a 
Beecher to create in the presence of his congregation. 

To persuade rather than to convince, Beecher regarded as the 
aim of preaching. Hence his dependence upon example or 
illustration rather than upon proof. His eleven uses of illustra- 
tions are all set forth in this excellent book, with examples of 
each use. 

No study of homiletics can possibly be stimulating or effective 
which confines itself to abstract principles. Study the masters! 
Find out their methods! Observe their treatment of themes and 
texts! Among these masters, Henry Ward Beecher stands very 
high indeed and he cannot be ignored. Times have changed since 
he packed Plymouth Church and crowded halls in America and 
England wherever he went to speak. His sermons and addresses 
sound stale and old fashioned and out of date to us. But human 
nature hasn’t changed ; the power of a persuasive speaker over the 
crowd hasn’t changed, despite radio; and the effectiveness of the 
Evangel hasn’t changed, if only the Word is made flesh in a glow- 
ing kindling personality who knows what he’s about. 

Anglican clergy need not limit their models to Anglicans, not 
even to the Liddons and Scott Hollands and Gores. Indeed most 
English preaching falls a bit flat in America. Nor need they 
limit their American models to the Fort Newtons and Bowies and 
Norwoods and Father Huntingtons of our own breed and day. 
Let them study Fosdick and Coffin and Buttrick. But among 
all American preachers—I rather think for all time—Beecher 
will hold his own as the preacher par excellence whose influence 
on public speaking and especially on preaching is as amazingly 
deep and broad as it is well-deserved. 
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We commend this most excellent little book unreservedly and 
enthusiastically. 
Geo. Cratc STEwart, 


Can Christ Save Society? By A. E. Garvie. Abingdon Press, 1933, pp. ix + 
244. $1.00. 

Can Christ save Society? There are four possible answers to 
such a startling question. “He can’t!” That is the answer of 
the communist, who is weary of the complaceny of contemporary 
Christianity. “Jt’s none of His business!” That is the answer 
of the ‘ rugged’ (polite form of ‘ pig-headed ’) individualist for 
whom the “status quibus ”’ is a less familiar Latin form than the 
“status quo.” “Jt is not quite what He is interested in.” That 
is the answer of the professional Christian who is more inter- 
ested in getting his neighbor into heaven than getting some 
heaven into his neighbor. “ He can and what is more He will!” 
That is the answer of Dr. Garvie and many another voice of the 
present day. Two of these answers are important and deserve 
consideration. The other two are trivial and of passing effect on 
the future of the world situation. The history of the next one 
hundred years will be the history of the struggle between the first 
and last answer. Between a Christ-repudiated world and a 
Christ-conscious world. 

To Dr. Garvie there is no doubt about the urgency of this 
crisis. In the first section of his book he dismisses the “ growing 
pains ” theory of the present world difficulty. He sees in it not a 
necessary progress but an inevitable conflict. Hence the “ Chal- 
lenge ”’ to the Christ-conscious mind. In the last two sections of 
the book Dr. Garvie plunges right down into concrete moral prob- 
lems, which confront the Christian ideal and the Christian con- 
science. Here he is no sentimental idealist not informed of prac- 
tical difficulties. He knows the economic and political fields as 
well as he knows Christian ethics. The result is a startlingly 
clear exposition of the Christian position in a pagan environment. 

Can the Church rise to the present need? It depends, says Dr. 
Garvie, on how “ many of the leaders of the Church have a suffi- 
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ciently lofty and a large enough conception of her functions in 
the world, and of the life and power from God which she could 
claim, to accept the responsibility for that function, and so to run 
the risk of unpopularity and even the persecution, which ‘the 
principalities and powers of the present darkness ’"—the evil world 
order—might inflict because their dominance was challenged, 
even as the Jewish authorities did Jesus to death in a like case!” 
Joun HeEuss. 


Now I See. By Arnold Lunn. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1934, pp. viii + 

275. $2.50. 

This is one more Spiritual AEneid, or Odyssey, or Pilgrimage— 
belonging to the class which now begins to fill the shelf of auto- 
biographies of Anglican converts to Rome. One wonders some- 
times just why Roman converts from Anglicanism feel moved to 
give their autobiographies to the world. Is it because of New- 
man’s influence? Or is there in England a certain social stigma 
attaching to such a change, requiring autobiographic removal? 
Must the convert speak out in self-defense? Or is it supposed 
that these books will make good propaganda? 

The author is one of those hard, brilliant, clever, superficial, 
and not very deeply religious minds, who seem to gravitate nat- 
urally in the direction of the Roman Church at the present day, 
attracted perhaps by its triumphantly dominant Ultramontanism, 
its well-knit system of carefully enforced uniformity. Amid the 
distractions of these days, Rome presents what appears to be a 
united front and speaks with one voice in many languages. This 
certainly has a tremendous appeal to some minds. 

We do not mean to imply that this is all that there is in Rome. 
At heart the religious life within the Roman Communion beats 
sound and firm. But it is certainly a question if this old tradi- 
tional and virile Romanism is what appeals to the clever young 
dilettantes who drift Romeward from time to time. One may 
suspect that good old-fashioned Roman Catholics view with some 
uncertainty the procession of hand-walkers treading their in- 
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verted way—among them G. K. Chesterton, Ronald Knox, and 
other uproarious paradoxists—in their direction. 

Mr. Lunn does not hesitate to disown his mother, the English 
Church. ‘ Protestantism,’ he says, ‘is a collection of sects, 
Catholicism the home of our race’ (p. 50). At the same time 
he acknowledges (p. 7), ‘I was never a Methodist, nor, for that 
matter, an Anglican in any proper sense of the term, for though 
I was confirmed while I was at Harrow, it was a remark in the 
confirmation address which convinced me that there was very 
little to be said for Christianity.’ He tells us that he never went 
to Church but once or twice a year, and finds now no end of irk- 
someness about the requirement that he shall hear Mass every 
Sunday. 

About the best thing that could have happened to Arnold Lunn, 
religiously, was to join the Roman Church. But it by no means 
follows that that is the best thing for every other Anglican or 
Protestant to do. 

However, if you like a clever autobiography, or a bright, chatty 
book to read on the train, don’t overlook Now I See. 

FREDERICK C, GRANT. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
Old Testament; Judaism 


Studies in Islam and Judaism. By Julian Obermann. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1933, pp. lix + 183, pls. 156. $15.00. 


This book contains the photographed and transcribed Arabic original of Ibn 
Shahin’s Book of Comfort edited on the basis of the only manuscript of that 
work. Besides a brief foreword of fourteen pages and a set of critical ap- 
paratus, including addenda et corrigenda, to the Arabic text, this volume is 
made up of plates of the original Arabic text in Hebrew letters and a transcrip- 
tion of it in Arabic script. It is therefore a volume for experts. But it is 
to be followed by separate volumes containing a translation as well as detailed 
discussions of problems arising out of the text and its contents. The com- 
pleted work will be of great importance for the student of comparative folk- 
lore, for students of religious history and the literature of Rabbinical Judaism, 
for the study of the interrelations between Judaism and Islam, and for the 
student of Mediaeval theology. S. A. B. M. 


Der heilige Fels in Jerusalem, Eine archdologische und religionsgeschichtliche 
Studie. By Hans Schmid. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1933, 
pp. viii + 102, with eight plates and five groundplans. M. 4.50. 


After the much disputed spots connected with the life of Jesus, no location 
in Jerusalem is of more interest to Christians than the holy rock in the Mosque 
of Omar, or “Dome of the Rock.” For those of other faiths not even this 
exception need be made. Site of Solomon’s Temple it is to the followers of 
Judaism and to those of Islam it is significant through their prophet’s designa- 
tion of the rock as “the first of stones,” “the stone of Paradise” and “ of 
which he has said that a single prayer uttered before this stone is more 
efficacious than a thousand before another place.” 

It is to explain the deep significance of this stone that the author has written 
this monograph. Stating first the commonly accepted theory that the rock owes 
its sacred character to its former use as altar for burnt offerings, Herr Schmidt 
proceeds, through examination of available material in the Old Testament, 
Apocrypha and Talmudic literature, to demonstrate the probability of his 
thesis that: “It is impossible to see in this stone the survival of the altar of 
burnt offerings; more likely the older tradition that sees in it the location of 
the ‘Holy of Holies’ merits the preference.” A. D. A., Jr. 


Denkmiler Palastinas. By Carl Watzinger. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1933, pp. 
viii+117+ 40. M. 9.50. 
As its sub-title indicates, this book is an introduction to the archaeology of 
the Holy Land. In this volume (a second is to follow) the subject is carried 
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up to the fall of the kingdom of Judah. In the preface Dr. Watzinger states 
his aim, to bring together in systematic form the results of the recent explora- 
tion and excavation of Palestine, especially since the War, and thus to prepare 
the ground for a purely archaelogical evaluation of the discoveries. He has 
kept strictly to this aim, refraining from anything more than the most obvious 
comment on the implications of the facts presented, and at the same time has 
given us a book interestingly written and successfully avoiding the dreary style 
of the catalogue. His descriptions though necessarily brief are clear and jl- 
luminating, and are supplemented by a wealth of well chosen illustrations, of 
which there are forty pages at the end of the text. Those who turn to the 
volume hoping to find therein “ proof ” of the historical accuracy of certain pet 
legends of the Bible are fortunately doomed to disappointment. Apart from 
an examination of the description of Solomon’s Temple in I Kings, the Old 
Testament is scarcely mentioned. In view of the curious ideas held by many 
archaeologists as to what constitutes evidence, this might be a decided advantage, 
were it not that Dr. Watzinger has, in the few references he has made, revealed 
an understanding of the peculiar problems of Old Testament criticism more 
acute than that of several of his distinguished colleagues. We look forward to 
the appearance not only of the second volume of this work, but to the evaluation 
of the material presented for which he is preparing. c S&S, 


Mose und sein Werk. 2d ed. By Paul Volz. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1932, pp. vii-+ 143. M. 5.40 


Among Old Testament subjects none seems so persistent and ever fresh as 
that of Moses and his work. Perhaps its interest lies in the fact pointed out 
by this author that “the Old Testament is permeated with the conviction that 
the basis for its religion was given with the Exodus from Egypt.” Certain it 
is that few questions receive more attention than the validity and historicity of 
the Exodus and its leader. Though the impetus given the study by the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets was in process before the first edition of Paul Volz’ work, it 
can not be said to have diminished at the present time which sees the important 
work of Meek, Garstang and others contributing to knowledge of the period and 
background. 

As Dr. Volz himself points out in his introduction, “Since the first edition 
. .. twenty-five years of academic work have passed by. Much have I learned 
in the meantime while there has come much change in Old Testament knowledge 
since then.” It is a real gratification to the student, therefore, to discover as he 
reads that, excellent as was the first edition, the author has not “ merely revised 
the old in this edition but, rather, completely reorganized it anew.” 

A. D. A,, Jr. 


Das Buch Deuteronomium. By Hubert Junker. Bonn: Hanstein, 1933, pp. 
x+ 144. M. 4.80, Bound 6.40. 
The author, who is a Roman Catholic scholar, holds that the peculiar style of 
Deuteronomy is due to the subject matter, not to the writer, and that it is 
fallacious to ascribe “‘ Deuteronomic” passages in later books to the D redactors. 
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It is a style of exhortation, into which any writer naturally fell when he used 
exhortation. Its presence therefore cannot be employed as an argument for the 
late date of the parenetic discourses of Deuteronomy, which may as reasonably 
be carried back to Moses’ time as the laws. All indications of post-Mosaic date 
may be explained as later alterations, adapting the discourses linguistically and 
in content to later situations. In general, we must not look for the ipsissima 
verba of Moses, but only for his ideas, as written down by Joshua. It is 
remarkable how little the author brackets as “later additions,” the great bulk 
of the book being accepted as “ original,” which seems to mean in substance 
Mosaic; including the law of the central sanctuary, and the provision for a 
year of release. In his comments the author displays wide reading, lucidity of 
thought and appreciation of values. The style is easy and flowing. F, J. 


Das Buch Job tibersetst und erklart. By P. Paul Szczygiel. Bonn: Hanstein, 

1931, pp. 258. M. 20. 

This is a splendid example of Roman Catholic exegesis which takes account 
of all textual difficulties and is thoroughly conversant with all work done and 
problems raised by students and commentators, but, by the very fact of its 
bearing the imprimatur, is guaranteed to agree, in its conclusions, with a posi- 
tion which is “ anti-modernistic,” in the strictest and widest sense of the term. 

Job is pictured as the conventional model of integrity whose faith and 
patience are submitted to exquisite tests in order to prove his worth to doubting 
friends and to doubting Satan. Incidentally, Job was far too haughty, and the 
tests have the additional value of serving to break his pride and thus to com- 
plete his character. 

The book is the work of a single author who wrote before the Exile. The 
prologue is a fundamental and necessary part of the original document, because 
it alone indicates to the reader “the supernatural solution of the problem.” 
Likewise the epilogue gives “the external balance” in the solution by showing 
God’s righteousness in rewarding good and punishing evil. 

The translation and interpretation of the Book are, therefore, not from the 
background of the gentle scepticism which is ordinarily attributed to it, but 
from that of an assured revelation from an accepted source. A single instance 
is seen in the well-known verse xiv. 14, which reads, 


Although man dies, oh! revive him! 
All the days of my war service will I wait, 
Until my reviving come, 
Until thou callest, and I gladly answer, 
For the work of thy hands which thou would would’st see. 


Beitrége sur Erklirung der Esra-Apokalypse. By A. Kaminka. Breslau: 
Marcus, 1934, pp. 64. M. 2.40. 
Mr. Kaminka contends that the bulk of IV Ezra was actually written by 
Shealtiel in B.C. 556, defending his thesis by textual emendation of a recon- 
structed Hebrew text. B. S. E. 
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New Testament 


Leib und Leib Christi. By Ernst Kasemann. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1933, 
pp. 188. M. 10.70. 


In 1930 Heinrich Schlier published a monograph entitled Christus und die 
Kirche im Epheserbrief, in which he argued that the ecclesiastical terminology 
of Ephesians is of gnostic origin. He limited this gnostic influence, however, 
to the deutero-Pauline Epistles, and contended that its presence or absence 
forms a criterion for denying or affirming Pauline authorship. Mr. Kasemann 
pleads that this is a mistake, that Paul’s own ecclesiology is likewise gnostic, 
that the “ Body of Christ” belongs to the zon conceptions of gnosticism. The 
method of proof is analysis of Hebrew, Greek and gnostic theories of “ body,” 
followed by an argument that neither of the two former are like Paul’s 
thought, while the third really resembles it. This being granted, the conclusion 
follows that this remaining alternative is the key to the whole. The defect in 
the argument is the familiar defect in the older “ religious-historical” thesis, 
which refused to consider Paul as in any sense a creative thinker; all that he 
says must be borrowed from somewhere. B. S. E. 


Das Evangelium nach Johannes. By Friedrich Biichsel. G6ttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1934, pp. 185. M. 6.40. 


Das Neue Testament Deutsch is now nearly completed; it lacks only Matthew, 
Luke, Revelation and the index volume. And its plan of appeal to the cultured 
laity has been carried out systematically, with the primary emphasis on edi- 
fication rather than on precise historic exegesis. In the present volume this 
emphasis has been carried to an extreme; the homiletic and practical exposition 
is so involved with the critical problems of the Gospel that it is very difficult 
to make out what the author really thinks. Underneath it all, however, there 
is a persistent conservatism that refuses to face questions squarely and turns 
difficulties aside with appeals to piety; the genuine religion in these pages is 
refreshing, but that this is the best way to help the cultured laity may be 
seriously questioned. B. S. E. 


The Road to Jerusalem. By Philip Carrington. New York: Macmillan, 1933, 
pp. xii-++ 130. $1.40. 

Not another “ Life of Christ” but an exegesis of the synoptic stories with 
notes at the end of each chapter. The author is familiar with modern criticism 
of the Gospels, but is not overwhelmed by it: his story of Jesus is vivid and on 
the whole convincing. A. H. F. 


Jesus the Unknown. By D. S. Merejkowski. Translated from the Russian 
by H. C. Matheson. New York: Scribner, 1934, pp. 445. $2.75. 


The first chapter of Part I, ‘The Unknown Gospel,’ is an attack on the 
Christ-Myth theory; then four chapters on the Gospels and the Agrapha— 
these last are much used throughout. Part II, ‘ Jesus the Unknown,’ is a series 
of rhapsodies on the events, canonical and uncanonical, of the life of Jesus. 
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The book has an imposing bibliography in the notes and, like many books by 
Russians, contains several penetrating sayings, but it has numerous mistakes, 
some of them no doubt due to the translator: the two men brought before 
Domitian were not the grandchildren of James the Just (p. 222); Justin 
Martyr is credited with a sentence which contains this phrase ‘in the forties of 
the first century’; a note on this refers to K. L. Schmidt’s ‘ Rahmen etc.’ which 
is dated 1906 instead of 1919 (p. 62). On page 437 we read, ‘ According to 
Josephus Flavius, Herod died in the fourth year of our era.’ 

The author writes (p. 121) ‘It is a general rule of Gospel criticism that the 
more improbable a saying sounds to us, the more authentic it is.’ Those who 
agree with this will like this book. A. H. F. 


Studies in the Character of Christ. By Arthur Karney. Milwaukee: More- 
house, 1934, pp. vi + 64. 


These are addresses delivered to the clergy of the Diocese of Johannesburg 
where the author was Bishop. The first part of each address is on some char- 
acteristic of Christ, His courage, His humility, etc.; the second part is on its 
application to ourselves under the title, ‘In Christ.’ The author’s varied ex- 
periences in England, North and South America, South Africa, and in the war 
give to these simple talks a note of impressive sincerity. A. H. F. 


From Sabbath to Sunday. By Paul Cotton. Bethlehem, Pa.: Times Publ. Co., 

1933, pp. 184. $1.50. 

The history of Sunday is an epitome of the history of early Christianity: 
it was of Jewish origin but influenced by Gentile customs almost from the first. 
The very word Sunday is a reminder of this. The author traces the develop- 
ment in detail. The ancient, possibly Jewish Christian, custom of beginning 


Sunday on Saturday evening is worth the attention of Church reformers, when 
we have a thirty hour week. A. H. F. 


Quaestiones de Synopticis Evangeliis. By Primus Vannutelli. Rome: Ferrari, 
1933, pp. 105. L. 5. 


A writer between the deep sea of Papal decrees and the devil of modern 
criticism is wise to write his book in the form of questions. The author is for 
the Augustinian theory, with modifications, of Mark as the abbreviator of 
Matthew. He prints three synoptic versions of Tobit from Sinaiticus, Vati- 
canus and a group of manuscripts which require neither oral tradition nor a two 
source hypothesis as an explanation of their similarities and differences and 
then lists twenty seven parallels between the relationship of these three and 
of the three Synoptic Gospels: no wonder he exclaims, ‘ Qua veritate quid in re 
nostra pretiosius?’ A clever and ingenious book. A. H. F. 


Studies in the Lectionary Text of the Greek New Testament, Vol. I. Prole- 
gomena to the Study of the Lectionary Text of the Gospels. Edited by 
E. C. Colwell and D. W. Riddle. Chicago University Press, 1933, pp. 161. 
$2.00. 


It is generally assumed that the evidence of readings in Lectionaries is of 
little or no value. A group of scholars of Chicago University have set them- 
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selves the task of showing that this assumption is not valid and this first 
volume by eight writers goes far to prove their thesis. They show that a 
lectionary contains all types of texts—one lection might be Western, the next 
neutral—and that ‘ The lectionary is a preservative into which from time to 
time portions of the living text were dropped.’ The progress of these pioneers 
in an almost unexplored region will be watched with interest. Their first 
report is as thorough as it is in some respects surprising. Their final results 
will in any case elucidate the history of the text. A. H. F. 


History of the Vulgate in England from Alcuin to Roger Bacon. Being an 
Inquiry into the Text of some English Manuscripts of the Vulgate Gospels, 
By H. H. Glunz. Cambridge University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1933, 
pp. xx + 383. $6.00. 

This is not just a treatise on textual criticism, it shows how Scholastic 
Philosophy, especially logical realism, and reverence for the Commentaries of 
the Fathers made the Vulgate of Jerome into the scholastic text of Peter the 
Lombard which became the Latin Bible of the Middle Ages, and how Roger 
Bacon stood against the stream and for scientific textual criticism. The book 
is in fact an essay on the philosophy of the Mediaeval Church and particularly 
its theory of authority. A. H. F. 


Church History 


Rechtglaubigkeit und Ketserei im Gltesten Christentum. By Walter Bauer. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1934, pp. vii+ 247. M. 15.80. 


This is Volume X in the Beitrage zur Historischen Theologie and covers 
some fields of early Christian history not ordinarily frequented by the his- 
torian, such as the origins of Christianity, or rather of the Church, in Edessa 
and in Egypt, Asia Minor in the period before Ignatius, and the attitude of Rome 
to the rest of Christendom in the period of First Clement. The author’s main 
interest is of course the history of orthodoxy and heresy, i.e. the origins of 
the distinction, and the latter part of the book deals with the interpretation 
of the data set forth in the earlier. Importance of the Old Testament and of 
the conception of the apostolate for the standards of orthodoxy are clearly 
delineated and the place of Rome as the center of orthodoxy even at the very 
early period under consideration. 


The Mysticism of Ignatius of Antioch. By Frederick Augustus Schilling. 

Philadelphia, 1932, pp. 75. 

This is a thesis in the History of Religion presented to the University of 
Pennsylvania in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the Ph.D. It 
throws considerable light upon Ignatius—especially as a Syrian ascetic—and yet 
ends on a note of admiration quite different from that sounded by Canon 
Streeter in his Primitive Church. Schilling insists that Ignatius would not 
impress his contemporaries as ‘a queer individual, a neurotic to be avoided; he 
was looked up to as a leader’; but it still remains a question if in the Syria and 
Anatolia of the early second century a man might not have been both. 
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Theologie, Kirche, Universitat. By Heinrich Adolph. Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1933, pp. 22. RM .60. 


The shift of interest from the historical to the dogmatic field is one of the 
significant phenomena in contemporary German theology. The demand be- 
comes ever more insistent that the scientific method shall be made serviceable 
to the Church and her confessions, that the spirit of detachment in theological 
investigation shall yield to the ecclesiastical. Parallel with this goes the effort 
in the Volkskirche and in the nation to build a unified German-Christian culture. 
The theological faculties, working as parts of great secularized universities, 
yet responsible in some degree to the Church, have become centres of tension, 
the more so since the professor’s chair is historically of prime importance in 
Protestantism. This weighty essay discusses some of the practical problems 
arising out of the situation here indicated. N. 


Luther und der deutsche Geist. By Heinrich D. Bornkamm. (Gemeinver- 
standliche V ortrige, No. 170.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1934, pp. 20. RM 
1.50. 

A Lobrede before the University of Giessen on Luther’s birthday last year. 
In “der ewige Deutsche,’ himself the incarnation of all Teutonic gifts and 
graces, the German people found spiritual freedom. Emancipated from the 
bondage of imposed foreign culture, the German people did not surrender to 
the individualism of the renaissance, but under the spell of their prophet and 
hero embarked upon an imposing and many-sided reconstruction of their racial 
life. The address is one more illustration of the place Luther occupies today 
in the imagination of his compatriots. N. 


Loyalty and Order. By D. H. S. Cranage. Oxford University Press, 1934, 
pp. viii+ 76. $0.75. 

Five sermons by the Dean of Norwich, three of them before the University 
of Oxford, two in his own cathedral. The University sermons present a view 
of the liturgical situation with which American churchmen are for the most 
part none too familiar. The Dean feels confident that there was little real 
enthusiasm for the 1928 Prayer Book and that Parliament’s rejection of it was 
on the whole fortunate. His utter satisfaction with things as they are seems 
passing strange to us on this side of the Atlantic. And there is a robust 
Anglican scorn of birettas and other Italian trappings which some of us use 
without having the least idea why we do it. N. 


The Attitude of Wolfgang Musculus toward Religious Toleration. By Paul 
Josiah Schwab. (Yale Studies in Religion, No. 6.) Mennonite Press, 1933, 
pp. 63. 

A well documented doctoral dissertation, based upon the writings of one of 
the minor reformers, a disciple of Martin Bucer, who worked first at Augsburg 


and after the Jntcrim of 1548 at Bern, in the conciliatory spirit of his master, 
N. 
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Doctrine 
This Our Sacrifice. By Trevor Jalland. Pref. by Frances Underhill. More- 
house, 1933, pp. xiii+ 157. $2.40. 

This is a brief theological and historical study of the Eucharistic Oblation 
written by a parish priest, the Vicar of St. Thomas, the Martyr, Oxford. It 
makes considerable use of recent works in the field, notably Dr. James’ and 
Bishop Hicks’ works on Sacrifice, the French Dictionary of Catholic Theology, 
and the studies by the Abbé Riviére and Goossens as well as liturgical work in 
English. Unfortunately, the author does not, apparently, read German, and 
he is familiar with Lietzmann’s work only at second hand—though as far as 
he goes he is quite fair to Lietzmann. His general position is stated on page 
111: ‘ Thinking along these lines, we shall be prepared to recognize in every 
Mass celebrated on the altars of the Catholic Church, not a renewal of the 
Sacrifice of Calvary, nor a mere repetition of the Last Supper, nor a bare 
commemoration of the example of a past life, but a true and actual representa- 
tion of the abiding sacrifice of our Redemption.’ It is a question, however, if 
the author’s statement of the doctrine, as he understands it, is any clearer or 
much more acceptable than the usual formulation of the doctrine. 

The volume concludes with ‘Some Practical Considerations’ where the author 
insists that it is a peculiar limitation of the Anglican rite to associate the 
Eucharist exclusively with the Passion, ‘to the grave neglect of any other 
element in Christ’s atoning life. He also points out that recovery of the 
sacrificial conception of the Eucharist is really impeded rather than helped by 
the insertion of the anthem Agnus Dei following the Consecration. ‘The whole 
attention of the worshipers is concentrated on the Presence at the very time 
when there should be thought of sacrificial offering’ (p. 146). With equal 
justice, he insists that ‘the ethos of the Eucharistic action is essentially Patri- 
centric.’ 


Modes of Faith. By Clement F. Rogers. S. P. C. K., Macmillan, 1934, pp. 

259. $1.50. 

Taking his title from a couplet of Pope which he emends, the Professor of 
Pastoral Theology at King’s College, London, better known as the popular 
apologist and question answerer of Hyde Park, deals specifically with the 
subjects, Agnosticism, Rationalism, Materialism, Dualism, Atheism and Theism, 
Institutionalism, Sacramentalism and Catholicism. As always his attitude is 
positive and sympathetic. He seeks to make clear the good elements in op- 
posing views, even in those which to some persons seem wholly inimical to 
Christian faith. S. P. C. K. have not only published the book but have issued 
the chapters separately as tracts. If these could be procured in this country 
they would undoubtedly be widely useful. The book, handy in size and cheap 
in price, certainly ought to be in every parish lending library and receive wide 
circulation. 


I Believe in God. By Peter Green. New York: Longmans, 1934, pp. xvi+ 
112+ 112+ 124. $2.50. 
Canon Peter Green’s trilogy, ‘I Believe in God,’ ‘Our Lord and Saviour,’ and 
‘The Holy Ghost: the Comforter,’ are now issued in one volume. They form 
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a straightforward, honestly thought out and plainly put exposition of the 
major doctrines of Christian Theism. The author’s honesty is apparent on 
every page. He recognizes there are difficulties. He is not only willing to 
admit that a reader of the Bible is entitled to criticize it as fully as he would 
any other book; it is his positive duty to do so. Whether or not the abandon- 
ment of certain older theological positions, or even the rejection of considerable 
portions of the Gospel narrative, necessitates (for a clergyman) the abandon- 
ment of the ministry, is, he believes, a question purely for the man himself. “ It 
lies between his conscience and God. But what does seem to me intolerable is 
that a man should use in the pulpit, or in devotional moments, what he rejects as 
unhistorical in the study. A man’s critical work must be done first; private 
devotion and public teaching must rest ultimately on things of the truth of 
which he has persuaded himself.” 

These words from the Preface may lead some readers to anticipate a work of 
daring reconstruction. The Canon’s position, however, is not ultra-radical. 
There is much in this volume which will be of real stimulus and illumination to 
preachers, in this year of ‘The Church’s Endeavor,’ who are interpreting ‘the 
purpose of God for human life.’ 


Liberal Catholicism and the Modern World. Vol. I: Belief. Ed. by Frank 

Gavin. Morehouse, 1934, pp. xiv-+ 197. $1.75. 

A series of articles under the caption of the title of this book has been 
appearing since autumn in the pages of The Living Church, under the general 
editorship of Professor Frank Gavin of the General Seminary. The papers 
cover a wide range, philosophy, ethics, sociology, aesthetics; and the authors 
are a representative group of American churchmen. The choice of a general 
title—-which presumably might become the name of a movement in the Ameri- 
can Church—has been questioned by some readers of the articles. However, as 
defined by Dr. Gavin in his excellent introduction, there is little reason to 
question its appropriateness. What he at least wishes to do is save the good 
term ‘liberal’ from the corruption of evil associations! 

‘It is our peculiar privilege as Anglicans to set forward and bear witness to 
a Catholicism that is not imperialistic but free; and to a liberalism that has 
its living roots in the congenial atmosphere of a vital tradition. The least 
inadequate way in which to describe the ideal adumbrated, nay, proclaimed by 
the fact of our position is by these two words: Liberal Catholic.’ 


The Nature of Religion. By Georg Wobbermin. New York: Crowell, 1933, 
pp. xiv + 379. $3.50. 

In this comprehensive work Professor Wobbermin expresses his views on 
the nature and validity of the religious consciousness gained from exhaustive 
study in the fields of theology, history, philosophy and psychology of religion. 
His motto for the religio-psychological method of approach is this: “ Back to 
Schleiermacher and from Schleiermacher forward!” He believes that Schleier- 
macher’s theory of the feeling of absolute dependence and his thesis that state- 
ments of belief are verbal expressions of the emotional states of the pious are 
basic. And his chief purpose is to take up this basic tendency running through 
Schleiermacher’s investigation of religion, to recast it in order to avoid the 
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misunderstandings attending its original form, and to carry it through more 
completely than was possible in his day. And without doubt his discussion of 
Schleiermacher’s theory is one of the best available in the English language. 
While the core of this book is the recasting of Schleiermacher’s theory of 
religion, anyone reading it is impressed with the breadth and wealth of material 
which it contains. Professor Wobbermin offers trenchant criticisms of Leuba’s 
psychology of religion, an interesting discussion of the Freudian theory of 
religion, an exhaustive analysis of Frazer’s theory of magic, and illuminating 
discussions of totemism, primitive monotheism, and the religion of the Aus- 
tralian tribes. It is a veritable handbook on all subjects which throw light on 
the nature of religion and we commend it most highly to all who are interested 
in a better understanding of this vital subject. L. V. W. 


God at Work: A Study of the Supernatural. By William Adams Brown. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933, pp. xiv-+ 301. $2.50. 


In this new book Dr. Brown attempts to reinterpret the supernatural factor 
in religion in its bearing upon the personal religious life, rather than from the 
abstract and theoretical viewpoint. He believes that the supernatural is the 
basic conception of religion and that the future of the Church will depend upon 
a rediscovery of the living God at work. 

In the different movements of the present-day Dr. Brown sees God at work 
recalling our generation to himself. Karl Barth has found in the Bible “not 
how we should talk to God, but what he says to us; not how we find the way to 
him, but how he has sought and found the way to us; not the right relation in 
which we must place ourselves to him, but the covenant which he has made with 
all who are Abraham’s spiritual children and which he has sealed once and for 
all in Jesus Christ.” God speaks to the Protestant through the Bible, to the 
Catholic through the church and the sacraments, to the First Century Christian 
Fellowship, and other contemporary movements, through immediate personal 
experience. 

Man’s response to the Supernatural in self surrender Dr. Brown calls the 
“life of Faith,” the goal of which is sainthood. The saintly life is to be dis- 
tinquished from the conventional by its sacrificial love and devotion to the 
highest that is known. It is a call, not to the few only, but to every one of us 
to manifest the qualities of courage, trust, and love in all the relationships of 
life. 

Dr. Brown has clearly and vividly set forth the ways in which God manifests 
himself to man. To read this excellent book is to become conscious anew that 
the Supernatural is not something aloof from the world, but a living God at 
work in the world. L. V. W. 


Pastoral Theology; Religious Education 


Prayers for Services. Compiled and ed. by Morgan Phelps Noyes. Scribner’s, 
1934, pp. xvi-+ 296. $2.50. 
This is not a collection of liturgical experiments but a really wonderful 
collection of prayers designed as a manual for leaders of worship, on all sorts 
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of occasions. The author is a Presbyterian minister in Montclair, New Jersey, 
who for a number of years has been interested in the movement to raise the 
standards of Protestant worship. This movement is led by such men as 
President Coffin of Union Seminary and Professor Reinhold Niebuhr. 

With this high aim and with the high standards set by Presbyterianism, it 
is not surprising that the prayers in this book are all of a very high order, 
beautiful in their language, high and noble in their feeling, substantial in their 
theology, a really inspiring and uplifting collection of utterances of Christian 
aspiration. Many of them are from liturgical sources, many of them—many 
of the best—are from such Scottish authors as bear the names of John 
Watson, Hugh Cameron, John Hunter, R. L. Stevenson; though a goodly 
number come from American sources. 

The author has a very definite idea that if only a prayer can be started right 
it will probably run true, and so he offers a great many selected opening 
sentences for prayers. These are very suggestive, and in the mind of a person 
who really wants to pray they will almost surely lead to articulate expression 
of the deep needs and high aspirations which they suggest. 

How can Anglicans use such a book as this?—it will be a great pity if they 
cannot. In the first place, there are many prayers here that can be used as 
collects for special occasions or special needs. In the next place, there is a 
growing desire on the part of Anglicans today to make more use of extempo- 
raneous prayer. The man who wishes to learn that sacred art could scarcely 
do better than begin with this book. In the third place, many a good sermon 
calls for a prayer at its conclusion—and not a few of the prayers in this book 
might be used in such a way. Indeed, the busy priest or pastor trying to think 
up a suitable sermon for next Sunday might well begin with one of these 
prayers and work backwards into the sermon. That is an experiment worth 
trying, and one can almost guarantee its success in advance! 


The Profession of a Christian. By Peter Green. Harper’s, 1934, pp. 60. 60c. 


Canon Peter Green of Manchester has added to the long tale of his useful 
works in Pastoral Theology this excellent little handbook intended ‘ for those 
who have been confirmed.’ It grows out of his experience of more than 
thirty-five years as a pastor. The teaching is very simply put and will un- 
doubtedly help many confirmed persons who read it to go on and become good 
communicants. 
The Trail of Life in the Middle Years. By Rufus M. Jones. Macmillan, 1934, 

pp. 250. $2.00. 

This is a continuation of the fascinating autobiography of the famous Quaker 
Professor of Philosophy at Haverford. It deals with the author's life between 
the ages of thirty and fifty during which he was teaching at Haverford, editing 
a weekly religious journal, and writing books that have brought a fresh inter- 
pretation of the spiritual life to thousands of readers. He has ever been a 
liberal, and at the same time has been profoundly interested in and devoted to 
the cause of Christian unity. The book is a fascinating ‘close-up’ of one of 
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the creative religious minds of our day. There are many quotable Passages in 
it, many that set in relief the author’s deep devotion to the faith of the Friends, 
For example: 

‘The more I studied the history of spiritual Christianity and the course of 
philosophical movements since Kant and the teaching of the world’s supreme 
poets, the more I was convinced that this direct inward experience of God, 
which was central in the Quaker faith, constituted the very heart and fiber 
of a universal Christianity for the future, living above the welter of con- 
troversies, undisturbed by scientific or historical discoveries, adaptable to all 
ecclesiastical forms, or absence of forms, and solidly based on the fundamental 
nature of man’s soul in contact with God. That faith, to sophisticated ears 
to-day, perhaps sounds crude and naive. In any case, it needs to undergo a 
searching and testing criticism, which it will in time receive as this story pro- 
gresses, but it was a faith then which prevented me from perching on one of 
the time-islands in the stream and kept me moving forward with the stream 
itself.’ 


Letters to a Godson. Second series. By Cyril Bickersteth. Morehouse, 1934, 
pp. x + 261. $1.00. 


This book, comprising a series of letters to a godson aged twelve and at- 
tempting to give a reasonable account of Christian doctrine, was first published 
in 1902. The new edition is an exact reprint of the original. It took for 
granted the modern critical view of the Old Testament and showed that this 
view really reinforced the moral and spiritual lessons of the Old Testament. 

There are not many boys of twelve, these days, who will or can read such 
a book as this, but there are plenty of adults whom it will benefit. 


Facing Our Day. By William Chalmers Covert. Abingdon Press, 1934, pp. 

183. $1.50. 

Gathered under this attractive title are eleven essays of unequal interest and 
value, which somehow seem to belong to the day before yesterday. Books, 
Music, Newspapers, The New Psychology, Schools, Machines, Leisure, Spirit- 
ual Hunger ;—excellent themes these, and the writer treats them pleasantly and 
wisely as from an easy chair. We cannot, however, share the glowing amaze- 
ment of Dr. John Timothy Stone who in his foreword marvels “at the scope, 
comprehension and interpretation of these discussions.” G. Cc &. 


The Flame of Prayer. By Edward D. Sedding. Morehouse, 1934, pp. xii+ 
155. $1.40. 


This is a study of the life of prayer in the English Church. Its chapters are: 
Our Daily Life of Prayer, Hours of Prayer, The World of Intercession, The 
Practice of Mental Prayer. These lectures fill only the first third of the book. 
The remaining two-thirds is occupied by a series of selections, covering the 
period from Cranmer to Pusey. 
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